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The achievement of Sanskrit literature has 
been called in question by various Western 
and Indian critics for more than a century 
now. According to them, Brahmanism and 
royal patronage distorted the literature to 
the extent that it failed to reflect ordinary 
human experience or to speak to its needs. 

The purpose of the present study is to re¬ 
examine Sanskrit literature as it relates to 
its society in the light of evidence drawn 
from a variety of sources, but primarily 
from the satires, farces, katha and subbasita 
literatures and to show that significant 
manifestation of social conscience do exist 
in these sources. 

In addition to these sources reference has 
also been made to Kalhana’s Rajalarangini. 
The author has further shown that 
reflections of social conscience are hardly 
unknown even in the classics and has cited 
passages from the Dasakuwaracarita , the 
Satakas of Bhartrhari, the animal fables of 
the Paficatantra and Hitopadesa , Batin’s 
Kadambari and the Mrcchakatika. 

The sources are many and the material 
in them which could be utilized seems 
endless. Instead of reproducing every 
relevant passage in this study die author’s 
aim has been to show the following: first of 
all that such material exist in abundance; 
second of all, where it may be found; and, 
third of all its main characteristics. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since it takes considerable time and diligence to acquire the 
skills necessary 10 read Sanskrit literature, it is fair to ask if the 
end justifies the means. That the question should arise here, 
after so many years of study of the language and its literature, 
may seem peculiar; that the question should arise at all, is not: 
the achievement of Sanskrit literature has been called in question 
by various Western and Indian critics for more than a century 
now. Because this essay is, to a large extent, in response to the 
objections of these critics, it will be necessary to examine their 
arguments in some detail. We might briefly summarize their 
arguments by saying that the critics have considered some of the 
belter known—and most 'artificial’—works of Sanskrit literature 
and concluded that two factors, Brahmanism and royal 
patronage, distorted the literature to the extent that it failed to 
reflect ordinary human experience or to speak to its needs. I 
think that many of ihesc criticisms are justified with regard to 
many—but noc all—of the better-known Sanskrit classics; yet I 
do not think these criticisms hold true for the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Here I hope to call attention to other areas 
of the literature where realism prevails in greater measure. These 
areas of Sanskrit literature reveal in its authors a social con¬ 
science which led them to criticize hypocrisy and injustice within 
their society while calling attention to the lot of the exploited. 
But, before rushing headlong into a defense of the authors of 
Sanskrit literature, let us first consider exactly how their achieve¬ 
ment has been impugned. 

F. Affix-Mutter 

As long ago as 1859, F. Max-Muller was denouncing what he 
clearly felt was a pernicious practice of the Brahma^as: their 
revision of ancient Sanskrit texts in order to better bolster their 
hierarchical supremacy. Muller wrote that the Brahmana had 
imposed the Tetters of an intellectual tyranny’ 1 upon the peoples 
of India. In explaining the extraordinary success of a solitary 
reformer, Sakyamuni-buddha, Muller condemned theBrahmanas 
as follows: 2 
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. . .their caste, as far as we know the history and traditions of 
India, has always been in reality the ruling caste. Their 
ministry was courted as the only means of winning divine 
favour, their doctrines were admitted as infallible, their gods 
were worshipped as the only true gods, and their voice was 
powerful enough to stamp the simple strains of the Rshis and 
the absurd lucubrations of the authors of the Brahmartas, 

with a divine authority.In order to overthrow one of the 

oldest religions of the world, it was sufficient that one man 
should challenge the authority of the Brahmartas, the gods of 
the earth (Biiiidcvas), and preach among the scorned and 
degraded creatures of God the simple truth that salvation 
was possible without the mediation of priests, and without 
a belief in books to which these very priests had given the 
title of revelation. 

Muller went on to argue that the Brahmartas, confronted by 
epic traditions in clear conflict with Brahmanical law, rewrote 
the texts in such a way as to minimize that opposition. Thus, 
though Brahmanic law forbids polyandry, Brahmana editors 
rationalized Draupadl’s marriage to no less than five husbands 
by the insertion of a far-fetched anecdote of extreme filial 
obedience . 3 Muller also found that the expedient of revision was 
again traceable in the Rdmayctna of King Dasaratha’s killing of 
a Brahmana’s; son where the reader’s outrage in reaction to such 
a heinous crime is mollified through having the boy himself 
explain to his murderer that he is only the son of a SCidra 
woman after all . 1 Of course the killing of a Sudra boy would 
scandalize no one. One may form an accurate picture of the 
contempt in which the Brahmartas held the Sudras by noting 
along with Muller that later it would be considered a grave sin 
to recite Vedic hymns in a place where they might be overheard 
by a Sudra. This fact presented obvious difficulties in the case of 
Kavasa Ailusa, admitted to be both the rsi of several Vedic 
hymns and yet the son of a slave. The Aitareyci- Brahmana 
recounts a story of the priests of a sacrifice horrified to discover 
Kavasa AilGsa ready to participate in their rites: ‘'The child of 
a slave woman, a cheat, no Brahmana; how has he been 
consecrated in our midst?” They sent him out to the desert, 
(saying) “There let thirst slay him; let him drink not the water 
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of the Sarasvati." r ’ The priests later admit the hapless fellow on 
the grounds that hymns Jtave been revealed to him and he has 
therefore been extraordinarily favoured by the gods. Along the 
same lines, Miiller cites the story of Kaksivat who, though 
supposedly a Ksatriya in Vedic legend, accepted a remuneration 
of the type monopolised by the Brahmanas. As Kaksivat was 
also a fsi, it was necessary to explain his transgression away 
through a later story of his being in fact the son of the fsi 
dlrghdtamds all along, and was thus eligible to perform sacrifices 
and receive daksinas. In both cases Miiller has sought to 
establish that a far less rigid social hierarchy prevailed in the 
Vedic era, and that the Brahmanas utilized Sanskrit literature 
to obscure that greater measure of social freedom alluded to in 
the oldest sruti .° 

A. Berriedale Keith 

A little more than two decades after Max-Muller’s death, 
A. B. Keith defended the Brahmaoas as ‘the source of the 
intellectual distinction of India,’ 7 the producers of Indian 
philosophy and the Sanskrit drama. Yet after all that, Keith 
went on to attribute the numerous faults and limitations of the 
Sanskrit drama precisely to corresponding faults in the 
Brahmanic outlook. Keith noted that the Brahmanic mind 
forever created broadly conceived, stereotyped characters and 
plots totally lacking subtlety, detail, or anything that might pass 
for realism. The justification for such extreme idealism in 
dramatic composition was a strong commitment to the produc¬ 
tion of sentiment in the minds of the audience. It was apparently 
presupposed that depth of characterization, such as might be 
found in a hero with faults or in a villain with a single virtue, 
would somehow introduce unwanted ambivalence in the minds 
of the audience and would inhibit the development there of that 
sentiment which the playwright had taken such pains to create 
with lyric stanzas, music, dance, song, mime and dramatic 
gestures. 8 Thus, Rama is represented as a totally transcendent 
hero with no human characteristics with which one might 
identify him as man; Ravana is always a stupid, boastful, paste¬ 
board villain. That the Brahmanas were the inheritors of the 
epic tradition—as well as those who adapted and modified it to 
their own ends—resulted in a truly amazing number of dramatic 
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representations of the'Rama story and other popular plots drawn 
from the epics and created along very similar lines. This led, 
naturally, to an eclipse of real dramatic structure, let alone 
suspense. The playwrights devoted themselves to increasingly 
recondite lyric stanzas and diction, both, of which could only 
have been fully comprehended by a highly educated elite among 
the audience. Thus the plays move, as Keith characterizes the 
Abhijndnasdkuntalani, 'in a narrow world far removed from the 
cruelty of real life’, where neither the workings of the idealized 
society depicted nor the significance of the human experience arc 
questioned. 9 

And yet, if Keith believed the Sanskrit drama to reflect the 
limitations of its Brahmarta creators, he also believed it to share 
the limitations of its audience. He repeatedly stresses the 
contrast between the appeal of the classical Greek drama to a 
wide popular audience on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the narrow audience of the Sanskrit drama composed of 
Brahmartas, royal patrons and effete ‘men about town’, the 
ndgarakas.' 0 The Brahmarta audience would have enjoyed the 
recondite diction, word-play and wealth of poetic figures in the 
decorative lyric stanzas. The royal audience, then, would be 
expected to take pleasure in the frequent depiction of idealized 
monarchs, successful in both love and war. For that matter, the 
numerous plays modelled on the Mahdbhdrata were devoted to 
the narration of tales of idealized warriors: Rama and Krsna 
being, of course, deified Ksatriyas. The ndgarakas , for their part, 
would be expected to drink in the beauty, luxury, and romance 
of the plays. Yet the ideal of romantic love is one of the first 
things to suffer at the hands of Brahmarta playwrights composing 
lor a royal audience: for, as Keith notes, ’The ideal o: a tomantic 
love between two persons, free and independent, masters ol ihcii 
own destinies, is in great measure denied to them, and they are 
reduced to the benality of the intrigue between the king and the 
damsel who is destined to be his wile, but who by some accident 
has been introduced into Jiis harem in a humble position. 11 

And if Keith found that the generalized impersonality ol the 
drama inhibited the naturalistic depiction of heroism and 
romance, he was vexed to find that the same idealism created a 
blandly apathetic outlook among all great Sanskrit poets, and 
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which precluded them from voicing any expression of social 
discontent. He found the poets to 

livcmoreoverinaworIdoftranqu.il calm, not in the sense 
that sorrow and suffering are unknown, but in the sense that 
there prevails a rational order in the world which is the 
outcome not of blind chance but to the actions of man in 
previous births. Discontent with the constitution of the 
universe, rebellion against its decrees, are incompatible with 
the serenity engendered by this recognition by all the 
Brahmanical poets of the rationality of the world order. 
Hence we can trace no echo of social discontent; the poets 
were courtiers who saw nothing whatever unsatisfactory in 
the life around them. 12 

S. N. Dasgupta and S. K- De 

In their own History of Sanskrit Literature : Classical Period, 
S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De acknowledge that their‘indebted¬ 
ness to Professor Winternitz’s German Edition, Vol. rrr, and 
Prof. Keith’s works, as well as to other Western and Indian 
scholars, cannot be exaggerated.’ 13 Indeed, after reading Keith’s 
works in conjunction with their book it is impossible not to take 
them at their word; it seems a good many concepts, interpre¬ 
tations, even phrases have been incorporated by Dasgupta and 
De with no further acknowledgement beyond that of the 
generalized one just quoted. Nevertheless, Dasgupta and De do, 
in their long introductory chapters, elaborate upon Keith’s 
judgements in such a way as to warrant inclusion here. 

To begin with, Dasgupta does admit that the terms ‘artificial’ 
and ‘ornate’ may fairly be applied to whole periods of Sanskrit 
literature, but he takes considerable pains to argue that the terms 
should not in fairness be applied to its whole history. He finds 
neither the Rdmayanu nor the Mahubharata ‘artificial, nor 
Asvaghosa’s works‘ornate’. 14 He would apply these terms to 
the poets ‘of a degenerate time, when the poets had to prove 
themselves as great pundits.’ 15 He concludes that this unfortu¬ 
nate trend was the result of two factors. The first factor was the 
‘stagnating effect’ which the Snij'ti injunctions increasingly 
imposed upon Indian social and intellectual life. 1 * The second 
factor was conservatism in the Indian perspective which conti- 
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nually resisted the fertilization of foreign cultural influence. 
Dasgupta, in fact, finds a major reason for the continuity of 
Indian culture “in the insular character of our civilization and the 
extreme doggedness and obstinacy amounting to haughtiness 
and national pride rising to the level of religion against the 
conscious acceptance of any contribution from any foreigner.’ 17 

Unlike Muller and A. JB. Keith, neither Dasgupta nor De 
directly attribute the admitted shortcomings of Sanskrit literature 
to corresponding faults in the perspective of its Brahmaria 
authors with anything approaching candour. To be sure, 
Dasgupta devotes nearly thirty pages decrying the role of the 
Smrtis in the ‘collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours, and actions, in 
philosophy and in art,. . .naturally reflected in the development 
of the Sanskrit literature of a later age’; 18 but nowhere does he 
speak directly of the Smrtis' origin in and advancement of the 
Brahrnana class. We may only speculate whether or not Das¬ 
gupta, himself not a Brahmaria, kept silent on this point out of 
deference to a larger proportion of his countrymen—and an even 
larger proportion of his academic colleagues! De says nothing 
on this point. De docs, nevertheless, suggest that Sanskrit 
literature did assume many of its most characteristic artificialities 
in conjunction with an audience made up of representatives of 
the following three groups: royal patrons; ndgarakas (a sub¬ 
culture of urban dandies); and rasikas or sahrdayas (connoisseurs 
of literary excellence). 

De thinks that Sanskrit poetry was fostered by patronage 

from if. very beginning. He therefore finds it natural that this 

literature ‘reflects the graces, as well as the artificialities, o 
courtly lifts.'** Small wonder then, that he detected in this 
subsidized literal lire *n marked preference of what catches tie 
r/jr, in wlmi lOUOJtpS thq heart, 120 

ft was apparently A, B. Keith who first thought to look to 

V.'it.ya/ana’h KtiniasiUru for a description of the citified dan y 

>n ttligurtilcn who as a group apparently formed a significant 
j/cition of the Sanskrit author’s audience.'' 1 It seems certain 
ihai both Daagupln and Do considered Keith's reference to 
’/aisy.'iyaiia noteworthy, since both imitate it at length in thur 
j/. p • U'/* iti;i m| jliu bciou' hook! AhUc&Usjh he tsiils to * 
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lo Keith—(or De s or even Valsyayana!)—Dasgupta gives the 
fullest rendering of this obviously important passage: 22 

Tf we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a house 
beside a lake with, a garden beside it, having many rooms for 
his works, for meeting people, for sleep and for bath—a 
house divided into an external and internal part, the internal 
part for the ladies. His bed is covered with incense, pillowed 
on both sides, the head and the feet, and very soft in the 
middle, with a scat for an idol or image of a deity at the 
headside of the bed, a small table with four legs of the same 
height as the bed on which there are flower-garlands, sandal- 
paste, a little wax in a vessel, a little fragrant fan, spices; 
there is a spitoon on the ground, the ‘Viria’ is hanging on a 
peg in the wall; there is [s/c] a number of pictures hanging in 
proper positions in the wall, articles for painting on a table, 
some books of poems and some garlands. The seats in the 
room are covered with beautiful covers; outside in the 
verandah there are probably birds in a cage and arrangements 
of diverse sports in the yard, a swing hanging in a shady 
place; and an elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his morning 
ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other religious 
duties, besmears himself faintly with sandal-paste and wears 
clothes fragrant with the smoke of agitru, wears a garland on 
his hair, slightly paints his lips with red, chews betel leaves, 
and looking at his face at a mirror, will go out to perform his 
daily duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses his body 
with perfumes, gets himself massaged, sometimes takes 
vapour-baths, shaves generally every three days, takes his 
meals in the middle of the day, in the afternoon and also in 
the night; after meals he would either play or go to sleep and 
in the evenings go out to the clubs for sport. The early part 
of the night may be spent in music and the night in lo\c- 
making of diverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to 
them. He arranges festivities on the occasions of worship 
of particular gods; in the clubs he talks about literature m 
small groups, he sits together and drinks, goes out to gardens 
and indulges in sports. On festive occasions in the temple of 
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nually resisted the fertilization of foreign cultural influence. 
Dasgupta, in fact, finds a major reason for the continuity of 
Indian culture ‘in the insular character of our civilization and the 
extreme doggedness and obstinacy amounting to haughtiness 
and national pride rising to the level of religion against the 
conscious acceptance of any contribution from any foreigner.’ 17 

Unlike Muller and A. B- Keith, neither Dasgupta nor De 
directly attribute the admitted shortcomings of Sanskrit literature 
to corresponding faults in the perspective of its Brahmana 
authors with anything approaching candour. To be sure, 
Dasgupta devotes nearly thirty pages decrying the role of the 
Smrtis in the ‘collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours, and actions, in 
philosophy and in art,. . .naturally reflected in the development 
of the Sanskrit literature of a later age’; 18 but nowhere does he 
speak directly of the Smrtis' origin in and advancement of the 
Brahmarta class. We may only speculate whether or not Das¬ 
gupta, himself not a Brahmaria, kept silent on this point out of 
deference to a larger proportion of his countrymen—and an even 
larger proportion of his academic colleagues! De says nothing 
on this point. De does, nevertheless, suggest that Sanskrit 
literature did assume many of its most characteristic artificialities 
in conjunction with an audience made up of representatives of 
the following three groups: royal patrons; nagarakas (a sub¬ 
culture of urban dandies); and rasikas or sahrdayas (connoisseurs 
of literary excellence). 

De thinks that Sanskrit poetry was fostered by patronage 
from its very beginning. He therefore finds it natural that this 
literature ‘reflects the graces, as well as the artificialities, of 
courtly life.’ 19 Small wonder then, that he detected in this 
subsidized literature ‘a marked preference of what catches the 
eye to what touches the heart.’ 20 

It was apparently A. B- Keith who first thought to look to 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra for a description of the citified dandy 
or ndgaraka who as a group apparently formed a significant 
portion of the Sanskrit author’s audience. 21 It seems certain 
that both Dasgupta and De considered Keith’s reference to 
Vatsyayana noteworthy, since both imitate it at length in their 
respective sections of the same book! Although he fails to refer 
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to Keith—(or De ( or even Vatsyayana!)—Dasgupta gives the 
fullest rendering of this obviously important passage: 22 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a house 
beside a lake with a garden beside it, having many rooms for 
his works, for meeting people, for sleep and for bath—a 
house divided into an external and internal part, the internal 
part for the ladies. His bed is covered with incense, pillowed 
on both sides, the head and the feet, and very soft in the 
middle, with a scat for an idol or image of a deity at the 
headside of the bed, a small table with four legs of the same 
height as the bed on which there arc flower-garlands, sandal- 
paste, a little wax in a vessel, a little fragrant fan, spices; 
there is a spitoon on the ground, the ‘Viija’ is hanging on a 
peg in the wall; there is [s/c] a number of pictures hanging in 
proper positions in the wall, articles for painting on a table, 
some books of poems and some garlands. The seats in the 
room are covered with beautiful covers; outside in the 
verandah there are probably birds in a cage and arrangements 
of diverse sports in the yard, a swing hanging in a shady 
place; and an elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his morning 
ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other religious 
duties, besmears himself faintly with sandal-paste and wears 
clothes fragrant with the smoke of agttru, wears a garland on 
his hair, slightly paints his lips with red, chews betel leaves, 
and looking at his face at a mirror, will go out to perform his 
daily duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses his body 
with perfumes, gets himself massaged, sometimes takes 
vapour-baths, shaves generally every three days, takes his 
meals in the middle of the day, in the afternoon and also in 
the night; after meals he would either play or go to sleep and 
in the evenings go out to the clubs for sport. The early part 
of the night may be spent in music and the night in love- 
making of diverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to 
them. He arranges festivities on the occasions of worship 
of particular gods; in the clubs he talks about literature in 
small groups, he sits together and drinks, goes out to gardens 
and indulges in sports. On festive occasions in the temple of 
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Sarasvati dramatic performances are held and actors and 
dancers from different temples come and meet together for 
the performance. Guests are received and well attended to. 
The clubs were generally located in the houses of courtesans 
or in special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club. These clubs were often encouraged by the kings and 
in such places men more or less of the same age, intelligence, 
character and riches, met and spent their time in mutual 
conversation or conversation with courtesans. There they 
discussed literature, or practiced dramatic art, dancing, 
singing, etc. They would often drink wine at each other’s 
houses. 


From such a description of a typical member of the Sanskrit 
author's audience, one cannot do better than Keith, who dryly 
notes ‘From such a nature, of course, anything heroic cannot be 
expected, and the poets recognize this state of affairs; but it 
demands refinement, beauty, luxury, and the demand is fully 
met.’ M 

Returning to De’s delineation of the three types of men 
composing the Sanskrit authors’ audience, we are left with the 
final group, the literary connoisseurs, rcisikas or salirdayas. 
These were men of undoubted expertise and refinement of 
judgement in both the theory and practice of literature; and, as 
such, often constituted the most demanding section of the 
Sanskrit authors’audience. It may be assumed that the poets’ 
striving to create increasingly recondite effects was directed to 
this group’s tastes, and it must share the blame for the laboured 
mannerism which resulted. Further, it follows that poetry 
directed at this group must have become increasingly divorced 
from the sentiments of the common people, let alone their 
capacity to follow it. 


Small wonder then that De finds such poetry ‘aristocratic’ 
and asserts that it had been so from its very beginnings. De’s 
crit.c.sms of the resultant literature do not quite have the sharp 

edge one finds m those of Keith. Nevertheless, De does find that 
the poet writing for such an audience ‘is content with the elegant 
symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself; and his 
work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom of 
fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm.’ 24 And, although 
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Dc stops short of Keith’s disappointment at hearing 'no echo of 
social discontent’, still he docs point to a‘complacent attitude 
towards life [which] falls in with the view of Sanskrit Poetics 
which distinguishes the actual world from the world of poetry, 
where the hard and harsh facts of life dissolve themselves into 
an imaginative system of pleasing fictions.’* 5 


D. D. Kosambi 


We have to this point concerned ourselves with relatively 
fine points of inclusion, exclusion, discretion and emphasis— 
all of which do little to prepare the reader for the stentorian 
voice of D. D. Kosambi. Yet, as shrill as that voice sometimes 
is, still it must be admitted that it often gives expression to some, 
of the most profoundly original insights produced in the last 
century’s study of Sanskrit’s literary history. As a Marxist and 
nastika , Kosambi attacks what he believes to be erroneous 
suppositions concerning his nation’s cultural history with a kind 

of fury perhaps only found in the alienation of one so dramati¬ 
cally opposed to his cultural mainstream. 

The most convenient introduction to Kosambi’s thought 
might well come from a consideration of his demolition of his 
nation’s most popularly revered literary monument, the 
Bhagavadgita in Myth and Reality ™—and there can be little 
doubt of which of these two terms Kosambi regards as most 


descriptive of the Gita. 

The vast appeal of the Gita, Kosambi feels, may be explained 
by its thoroughgoing inconsistency; it quite literally promises 
all things to all men. He notes that the book is highly equivocal 
in emphasizing non-violence while at the same time inciting men 
to the bloodshed of war. Along the same lines, the song s divine 
singer declares it impossible to slay or be slain, yet later offers a 
vision of warriors rushing into oblivion through the many 
portals of his own voracious mouths. Again, the sacred character 
of the fire-sacrifice is questioned, yet all life is later adl ™ c 
depend solely upon the rain it supposedly generates. Kosamb 
characterizes such equivocation as a 

which fosters the same failing in ‘so many Gita lows • But the 

book’s pernicious effects go further: ‘Once it is admitted that 
material reality is gross illusion the ^ 

the world of ‘doublethink’ is the only one that matters. 
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the Gita's own mutual inconsistencies argue against its acceptance 
as a valid philosophical text, then we might well ask what its 
function has been and is today, for Kosambi observes that ‘the 
book has had its uses’. 29 

It does go without saying that such a flexible document as 
the Gita, might be expected to have been often employed by 
diverse groups for their own class interests, and Kosambi 
declares this to be the case. But at bottom he found the Gita to 
be a song sung by the Brahmartas chiefly for the benefit of the 
Ksatriya and Brahmana classes. Thus, he finds the Gita's devo- 
tionalism or bhakti to serve well in stabilizing a feudal society 
and maintaining the Brahmartas as ‘a superstitious leisure 
class’. 30 When the song addresses itself to the socially disadvan¬ 
taged, it still, in Kosambi’s opinion, speaks exclusively from a 
Brahmartical perspective : 31 


We hear from the mouth of Krsrta himself (G. 9.32): ‘For 
those who take refuge in Me, be they even of the sinful breeds 
such as women, vaisyas, and sudras ...’ That is, all women 
and all men of the working and producing classes are defiled 
by their very birth, though they may in [the] after-life be 
freed by their faith in the god who degrades them so casually 
in this one. Not only that, the god himself had created such 
differences (G. 4.13): ‘The four-caste (-class) division has 
been created by Me’; this is proclaimed in the list of great 
achievements. 


There is little doubt then that Kosambi finds little in the realm 

of social ethics as promulgated in the Gita to be worth saving in 
the modern world: ‘There is no need to dig into the Gita or "he 
Such hooK p Ct “ SyStem sa ndwiched with pure superstition. 

Such books can still be enjoyed for their aesthetic value. Those 

T^to ,w7 re ^ t0 ShaCkle the minds of other P^ple, 
In hi/’ t m f n S • progress ’ under the most specious claims.’ 32 
show, 7 ntr0 1 dUC ! , I 0n t0 thc S'*ha ? i,aratnakosa,» Kosambi 
shows an equal willingness to assail the poetry collected in the 
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subhasitas necessarily carries with the rank beauty of an orchid 
the corresponding atmosphere of luxury, parasitism, decay.’ 34 
He develops, then, the notion that Sanskrit poetry was first and 
last a product of a talented though decadent class, divorced from 
the realities of everyday life as lived by the common man to a 
degree such that it would have been not just unwilling but also 
unable to speak of human experience except as idealized in the 


court or in the monastery. 

By focusing on ‘court and monastery’, Kosambi means not 
only to designate the Brahmanas and the ruling Ksatriyas, but 
to underscore their alliance in isolation from the rest of their 
society. Both groups, he asserts, enjoyed ‘some sort of guaranteed 
living’. 35 By virtue of its mystique of refinement and sacerdotal¬ 
ism, Sanskrit itself was to take on a market value in this patrician 
alliance. The Brahmana class itself was ‘responsible for keeping 
both ritual and language alive while regarding itself as superior 
to the rest of the people’; but, ‘this could not have succeeded 
without a working alliance with the ruling class, for which again 
there is ample testimony.’ 36 For their part, the ruling Ksatriyas 
found in the mastery—or, at least, in the patronage of Sanskrit 
a means of social advancement and the legitimatization of their 
rule. Kosambi cites the example of Harsa here. If the ruler 
would lead the way, it would be inevitable then that the court 
would follow, thus further solidifying Sanskrit’s position as the 
superior language. Thus, ‘with its claim to immemorial antiquity 

[it] become a sort of court language for records, and intercourse 

between regions that had developed their own languages.’ 37 Thus 
was a market created for Sanskrit poets and their verse. 

But the artificiality of the social alliance which gave rise to 
this market was to impose corresponding limitations upon the 
robust and independent growth of the literature it nurtured. The 
poet himself, Kosambi argues, was supremely conscious of the 
fact that he was addressing not the whole of his society bu an 

isolated faction at its crest. Therefore, he was .ll-d.sposedto 
bite the hand that feeds: ‘If the Sanskrit poet had been con c.ou 
of his failings, which were those of his society, there would at 
least have been powerful satire, of which no example is^be 
seen except perhaps ridiculous exaggera ion. > 

not attack the foundation of his own fT* J? a part., 
to society by the slender thread which dangled him fiom a parti 
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cular decadent class .’ 39 If the poets took notice of poverty, 
nature and the experiences of travel, they were still mainly writing 
for the court and the monastery; so the overwhelming majority 
of their compositions were on the themes of sex and religion, 
varied with outrageous exercises in courtly flattery. The poet was, 
then, ‘a talking house-bird ’ 40 singing the luxurious life of the 
privileged few. But even his religious outpourings had their uses: 
the class structure could well exploit the belief in common gods 
and the inevitability of caste to retain its dominance without 
recourse to material force . 41 

With its poets so compromised, it is small wonder, Kosambi 
concludes, that the resultant literature is as thoroughly unreliable 
in depicting ‘any Indian’s character or thought.. .as the Mughal- 
Rajput paintings of Prthvi-raja, dressed in Mughal style, and 
sporting luxuriant mustaches on a progressively fatter face with 
fatter body .’ 49 


Dev Raj Chamnci 

In an article entitled ‘The Sanskritist and Indian Society ’ 43 
Dev Raj Chanana attacks the question of the achievement of 
Sanskrit literature from an interesting new angle. He begins by 
noting that hopes were raised in India for a revival of the 
Sanskrit heritage after the achievement of independence. 
Publishing increased and numerous new academic commissions 
and teaching positions were created. With all this the Sanskritist 
in India might well have expected the popular estimation of his 
worth to the nation to take a dramatic rise. Chanana notes that 
this has not been so: the disconsolate Indian Sanskritist remains 
as much as ever ‘the butt of ridicule,.. .an ‘‘animal without horns 
and tail ’.’ 4 Chanana finds the popular explanation of this 
phenomenon that India suffers from an all-inclusive craze for 
Westernization-to be superficial, and he invites us instead to 

take a look at the activities of Indian Sanskritists in the recent 
p&st. 

A ' thoug h chanana promises a treatment of the ‘recent 
TIT °f the San^Ui^ what he gives us instead is a com¬ 
prehensive and often amusing catalogue of Hindu toadyism and 
sycophancy from as far back as the Muslim invasions. What 
made the Muslim invaders unique was their marked success in 
resisting the assimilation of the Hindu ideology which had 
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engulfed so many previous invaders. For the first time, the 
Sanskritists found their ideology threatened, and the same 
ideology required them to resist. Inscriptional evidence points 
instead to the fact that the Sanskritists exhausted the kdvya 
repertoire of hyperbolic praise in the flattery of their conquerors; 
and most vexing to Chanana, at the same time they turned away 
from any perception of the woes of the common people. 
Chanana cites a number of examples how even the Hindu gods 
and goddesses were employed in the service of the heretical 
conquerors. The following is but one example:' 15 


In the words of its author, Udayaraja, Mahmood Shah, a 
thorough-going Muslim, was ‘the protector of Hindu 
Dharina’, as if he were an orthodox Hindu being. Describing 
him as a ksatriya king, the poet writes that he is served by 
both Sarasvati and Sri, that he is more liberal than even 
Kanria and that his ancestor, Muzaffar Khan had helped Sri 
Krsna against Kali-Kala. 


This kind of wholesale sell-out to the conqueror on the 
Sanskritist’s part was in contrast to the more candid expressions 
which the poets of the Bhakti movement voiced in the verna¬ 
culars: *Nanak, for example, moved by the sufferings of the 
common peoples, had exclaimed, “Here comes Babur, at the 
head of the marriage-procession of Sin”.’ 40 Urdu poets sang o 
the common people of both religions. Chanana finds the silence 
of the Sanskritist on the subject of his people’s misery a failure to 
provide the ideological leadership his society a r ‘®. 
expect. Instead, we find the Brahmanas of Madhyadesa re- 
cognizing Akbar, who consolidated Mughal pow«d™g to 

reign, as ‘the highest, the purest among all the Brahmin . 

all the Sanskritists who served in Mughal courts, per ap 

only one to retain a measure of htsmtegnly wastta^ate'J 
Jagannatha Paodita-raja who had the and. m to wrne as 
follows: I beg not [from] the petty , Mug hal for 

vessel on an auspicious day. I beg 
whom a canopy of gold is but straw. 

Still better was 

One offhe rare instances of social criticism (which] occurs in 
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a verse of the Abdulla-caritam of Laksrmdhara (ed. by 
J. B- Chaudhuri, Calcutta, 1947), where the poet warns 
against trusting the kings and gives as proof the fact that 
Aurangzeb had imprisoned his own father, Shajehan (v. 10 
and U). 49 


Chanana adds,‘It is interesting that whatever little was written 
by way of social protest, direct or veiled, has to be dated before 
a.d. 1,000. We have in mind the Mrcchakatikam and the satakcts 
ofBhartrhari.” 50 

Instead, collaboration of a notably obsequious variety 
replaced social protest throughout the British era. Some eighty 
Banaras panditas dispatched to England a testimonial to the 
‘generous and enlightened policy of the illustrious, noble 
Mr. Hastings, the Governor-General’ 61 —that for the notorious 
Hastings! The leader of the Vaisnava sect of Surat, the 
Gosvaminl Maharajnl, addressed Lord Cornwallis as one ‘the 
sun-like splendour of whose terrible and firmly consolidated 
power is scorching the faces of his enemy's wives.’ 62 The 
Gosvaminl did not specify whether she meant by ‘enemy’s wives’ 
those of Indians in general or more particularly those of the 
hundreds of thousands of poor cultivators deprived of their 
ancestral land and plunged even deeper into poverty by Corn¬ 
wallis’fiat. 63 The panditas of Puri wrote that Lord Wellesley—a 
mleccha after all—was responsible for the protection of tlieir 
gods, the Brahmajias and the Varavas. 6 * The same group notes 
that they‘are praying night and day t0 G °d that the supremacy 
of the English power may last forever... ,’ 66 A later Sanskritist 
was to write on the occasion of the coronat ion of George V that 
Sn and Visnu have come to the earth in the forms of Mary and 
George for our protection.’ 66 

h,.r thC British werc mat ched by an equal 

fm,nH t d r their ° Wn people ’ Chanana might well have 

und it easier to forgive the panditas who produced these crine- 
mg documents on such a prolific scale Instead he finds an 

“tr n ? thOT,ha,,Mr ^ should 

hough they formed the vanguard of those opposing every nro 
gressive reform designed to benefit the 

by L^skrt L n' hav '. alrea<1 !' n0Kd the apathy displayed 
by the Sanskrit with regard to the suffering of their 
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fellows; it would also be appropriate to consider the words of 
the celebrated SivajI, whose opposition to Aurangzeb is sung 
even today in a number of contemporary Sanskrit mahakavyas. 
Chanana notes that Sivajl is reputed to have declared on the 
subject of the ‘common people’ that ‘Money is inconvenient for 
them: give them Victuals and an Arse-Clout, it is enough.’ 67 
Apart from glorifying a hero of this stamp, the panditas conti¬ 
nued to display haughtiness to their fellows, fondly repeating, 
•brahma-vdkyam Janardanalf , that a Brahmarta’s word is that of 
God himself, ‘without’, as Chanana says, ‘ever bothering about 
the consequences of his “fiats” given out in the name of holy 
scriptures.’ 68 On this point, Chanana cites Rabindranath Tagore, 
who wrote: ‘In those times, the Brahmin was called bhudeva, 
god on earth; this godhead does not carry the inescapable 
greatness; it merely claims without any rhyme or reason, his 
superiority [over others]. This superiority without reason was 
above right or wrong.’ 59 It is not surprising then to find the 
Briihmaijas ‘excommunicating’ their countrymen for the sin of 
travelling overseas; defending the practice of widow-immolation 
on the basis of a single corrupt reading of the Rgveda ; opposing 
the abolition of slavery in India; or, denigrating a reform-minded 
one of their own, Ishwarachandra Vidyasagar, who dared to 
plead for the sanction of widow-remarriage. 60 

In the light of such an undeniable failure of leadership on the 
part of the Sanskrit panditas of his own land, Chanana not 
surprisingly is moved to question the very value o Sans rit 
learning at any time, but especially in today s wor . e <l u ° 

Rammohan Roy with obvious approval: “‘The Sanskrit system 
of education would be the best calculated to keep this country n 
darkness”....and that “the pupils wil hen] acquire wh* was 

known two thousand years ago, with the a i Sanskrit 

empty subtleties” ’. 61 Chanana feels that the fai u 
education can be traced at least as far back as the eleventh 

century a.d. HeciteS the Greeks, should 

who at one time welcomed le 8 vain> self . conce ited 
have so recently become “haugh that which th ey 

and stolid. They are niggard y withhold it from men of 

know and they take the greatest care o witnn ^ 

another caste, among their own P eo P e.. 
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Now-a-days [Chanana concludes], the only section of [the] 
intelligentsia to whom this description still applies is that of 
the Sanskritist. He is unaware of the simple fact that his 
knowledge is centuries-old and needs to be revivified. 
Refusing to learn this basic fact, he keeps on satiating his 
thirst at this ancestral well, whose water, having turned 
brackish about a thousand years ago, is now putrid, rancid. 
Having cut himself off from the advance of modern India, he 
suffers from an acute form of inferiority-complex and alter¬ 
nates between conformism and chauvinism. Little realizing 
the ludicrous nature of his efforts, he is subject to fits of 
sulking and sullenness. Obviously the remedy lies first and 
foremost in his realizing the nature of this, his malady. Only 
this realization coupled with efforts at comprehending the 
modern reality will help him. Till this is begun and achieved, 
the Sanskritist is doomed to a life of vegetation. 63 


Sanskrit Studies 

With Dev Raj Chanana’s challenge still before us, we have 
now come full circle and confront again the problem of justifying 
Sanskrit studies. It would be useless to deny that the outlook 
would be a very gloomy one indeed if the achievement of 
Sanskrit literature and the benefit derived from its study were in 
fact as severely limited as our critics have argued. For who 
would care to defend artificialities spun out expressly for an 
au&nM of literary tops? (And, in so doing, be counted among 
them.) Who would inflict upon a busy world the reading of the 

Sr**! f s ' q “ ious 0 ,a!as " s “"<1 their own almas,uttsl Who 
would W'sh to dec'are before his colleagues that he has prepared 
the last decade tor a professional career devoted to the pursuit 

T ' rap ! y sublleties ? And, in fact, it would be difficult 
to differ sharply with A. B. Keith, S. N. Dasgupta, and S K De 

"X 'T!" °b' he h ° St li,crary 

n transient. There can be no doubt that within this range these 

crtics have read their textsand read them well* anvadditinnil 
criticism which I might offer would n. . . „ nal 

rather than of substance Bu apan fro ' ?, T ° f emphasis 

trodden pathways of ife".*^td m a hcavily 

ingly going its own way For h" h r e in Z ^ 

wilder, regions of the literature—inyhc'sattntsand farce^ancNn 
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the vast areas of katha and subhasita literature—where l believe 
anyone who wishes to defend the integrity of any part of 
Sanskrit literature must make his stand. From these vantage 
points it will be possible to point to the copious satirizing of 
false ascetics and nuns together with vainglorious and hypo¬ 
critical Brahmaijas: this in reply to the charge that Sanskrit was 
only used to bolster ‘the monastery’. From here, the sycophantic 
praise of a nation’s rules may be balanced against the sharp 
complaints of those who served those rulers. From here the 
bliakti so well exploited by the ruling classes will be countered 
with tales which warn of the exploitation of the superstitious by 
the clever and the amoral. After exploring these regions, it will 
be easier to assess the truth in the charges that Sanskrit can offer 
no echo of social discontent, nothing by way of social protest 
after a.d. 1000 no powerful satire. 

Moreover, this area of Sanskrit literature, when re-examined, 

will, 1 believe, put to rest the notion that its creators and their 

audience were necessarily devoid of social conscience. Even 
D. D. Kosambi admits that the-poets take note of poverty. 
Selections from this literature will show that regard of poverty 
to be neither all that rare nor unsympathetic. If the Sanskn 
poets are accused of singing the joys of the unexamine 1 e > 
selections will contain the suggestion that ignorance is ar’ 
bliss, ir their poetry is attacked for its recondite artificiality, 

shall see them burlesque vain and empty ^ 

styled the .talking house-birds’ of the,, rulerrt. we shall seethem 

rail against the prostitution of /j" ’ of the Sanskrit 

notwithstanding, it seems to me that me mug 

poet which emerges from the 

deal more than the genteel lackey so often sugge ted. Tim verses 

to be examined will show their aut orswor g aUve wit)l 

suffused with the <0 marketing 

captious, even vicious, cruics. bom bast-these poets 

plagarism, pedantry, sycoph y - t try long ag0 . 

spoke out against these very fai mg much sharper 

In sum. this 

perspective on both the SansKru p oaintings. 

more reliable than Kosambi s Mughc revivification 

A„ of this, hopefully might ch a n ana may 

of Sanskrit studies. Reforme 
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now look back to find the antecedents of their criticisms of the 
literature within the literature itself. It may be admitted that the 
overwhelming preponderance of material considered here falls 
outside the normal curriculum of Sanskrit instruction as it is 
conducted today; perhaps those wishing to foster social con¬ 
science among those intellectuals traditional-minded enough to 
embark upon Sanskrit study would do well to introduce this kind 
of material into their curricula. It is difficult to believe that all 
students are so alike that a few might not enjoy and learn more 
from Ksemendra’s satire of bureaucrats than from the mawkish 
sentimentality of the Abhijhanasakuntalam . 

The Purpose and Procedure of the Study 

As already indicated, the purpose of this study is to re¬ 
examine Sanskrit literature as it relates to its society in the light 
of evidence drawn from a variety of sources, but primarily from 
the satires, farces, katha and subhasita literatures. Ifitcanbe 
shown that significant manifestations of social conscience do 
exist in these sources, then the type of assessments of the 
achievement ol Sanskrit literature cited above would be shown 
to stand in need of amendment. 

Tt seems obvious that the primary responsibility of such a 
study should be the presentation of passages reflecting social 

conscience; such a procedure will be followed here. In addition, 

the passages adduced in evidence will be accompanied by 
analysis assessing their relevance to the types of criticism 
considered above. 


Scope of the Study 

In addition to satires, farces, kathas and subhasitas , reference 

will also be made to at least one history, Kalharta’s Rajataranginl. 

As it is a part of my purpose to show that reflections of social 

conscience are hardly unknown even in the classics, passages 

rrom Dasak^acanu,, the SaLas of 

° me and mopaMo, 

ma^v ', and If Ac sources are 

cndtes Co^lr .l" wWch could bc utilized seems 

endless. Consequently, no attempt will be made here to re- 

A' aim 

in abu„d.^ following: first of all, that such material 
nee, second of ail, where it may be found; and, 
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third of all, its main characteristics. Even in a study of this 
length it will be impossible to present anything comprehensive 
of the relevant material in the satires of Ksemendra alone* 1 
much less that in all the bltai.ias, prahasanas and subhdsita- 
sangrahas. This study seeks merely to break the ground. 

Limitations 

Just as every verse of social criticism cannot be included 
here, even so I thought it advisable not to attempt to include 
even every type of social criticism to be found in the literature 
under consideration. For example, though a rather sizeable 
body of literature exists condemning the wiles of prostitutes,® 0 T 
felt its inclusion would be tangential to any reply to the criticisms 
cited above. Similarly, criticisms directed at the consumption 
of alcohol and tobacco have also been ruled out. Although a 
great many verses critical of the wealthy have been considcied, 
those included in this study usually possess some other element, 
such as an injunction to one’s fellow poets not to grovel before 
the rich. In the area of social criticism I have thought it most 
germane to limit consideration mainly to the alliance Kosantbi 
has designated ‘the monastery and the court’, and have included 
numerous verses critical of the religious and the politically 
powerful.' the hypocrisy of J3rt”ihmanas; the venality of monks 
and nuns; the stupidity of kings, the perfidy of their counsellors, 
the petty rivalry of their courtiers, and the corruption of theii 
bureaucrats. If references voicing these criticisms seem numerous 
and somewhat repetitive, it is hoped that their relevance to a 
response to the charge that ‘no social protest exists in Sanskrit 
will be seen as justification for their inclusion. 
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Chapter l 


THE ORIGINS OF A SECULAR 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 


Legendary Accounts 

Exact knowledge of the origins of a secular literature in 
Sanskrit remains quite beyond our grasp. The Indian traditions 
on this subject are viewed today as legend rather than fact. 
Valmiki has been traditionally honoured with being the first poet 
or ddi-kavi. The Ramayaiia ascribed to him relates that the basic 
metrical form of Sanskrit poetry, the sloka stanza, was bom 
spontaneously of Valmiki’s grief upon seeing a bird slain by a 
hunter. The story says further that the god Brahma appeared at 
Valmiki’s hermitage and commanded the sage to commit to 
verse the story of Rama. And just as the Ramayana provides 
traditions concerning its legendary composer, Valmiki, the 
Mahabharata likewise relates tales of incidents in the life of its 
legendary composer, Vyasa. Traditions from the Mahabharata 
and elsewhere credit Vyasa with performing the literary equiva¬ 
lent of the labours of Hercules: the editing of the Vedas for 
transmission to the present era, and the composition of eighteen 
major and eighteen minor Puraiias, as well as the Vyasasmrti, 
the Veddnta-Siitra, and a commentary on the Yoga-Sutras of 
Patanjali. These stories have an undeniable charm, but they are 
not held to represent historical fact beyond the frontiers of India 
today. 

Modern Speculations 

Although they lack the narrative charm of the Indian legends, 
many of the early speculations of literary historians in the West 
have also come into question. One such notion was propoun e 
by M. Wintemitz, who speculated that the epics owed then- 
composition to the sutas, a class of men who werebot ar s 
and charioteers. As charioteers, the sutas would have been t e 
witnesses of much which occurred in battle; oft the battlehel s, 
they would have recounted their patron s heroic dee s an 
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also would have embellished their narratives with accounts 
of the circumstances of courtly life which surrounded these 
events. Wintemitz also found in the inferior social rank of the 
siitas a convenient explanation for the simple style and non- 
Paninian grammatical irregularities of the epics. He argued that 
the sutas, as low-caste offspring of non-sanctioned ( pratiloma ) 
marriages of Ksatriya males with socially superior Brahmaria 
females, might well have been denied access to the type of 
Sanskrit employed by the Brahmanas in the correct perfor¬ 
mance of their sacrificial rites. Moreover, the Vayu Parana in¬ 
forms us that the siitas were ‘used to preserve the pedigrees of 
kings and great men and also the traditions of learning and 
books.’ 1 


Although Winteraitz’s iw/n-theory does seem to offer an 
attractive explanation of the origin and stylistic peculiarities of 
the epics, Surendranath Dasgupta declares that there is really 
little evidence to support it. Surveying the literature, Dasgupta 
found no references to the siitas as the singers of the successes 
of kings and lesser heroes in battle. He did find, however, that 
the siitas were employed in the much more mundane tasks of 
tending horses and elephants, cooking their kings’ food, and, of 
course, driving chariots. 2 


Dasgupta himself suggests that one might better regard the 
poetry of both the epic and classical periods as direct develop¬ 
ment from the literature of the Vedic period or at least from the 
time of the composition of the early Upanisads. At least this is 
what his text seems to suggest. His exact statement is: ‘Though it 
is needless to trace the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas or 
the Brahmarias, it cannot be decided [presumably a misprint for 
. e , n ‘ ed i^ at s ° m ® of the earI y Upani§ads like the Kafha, Mun- 
f ve, ™ atara contain verses in the classical style. 
Indeed the style of the Mahabharata and the Gita may be regard- 

b e r':r° n8at Tf the classicaI st y le Which had already 
LdT‘Direct I°f' the 3ndhis mar S inal notic ® 

literature’ 2 HeT! o°t °M ^ fr0m the Vedic 

literature. He goes on to bolster his argument for a continuity by 

T la,er anK W woted verses 
from lilt Mahabharata to demonstrate the theory of „amana 

*ndg w .,M u ,a-„„ ! ljam-< and declaring Urat 'the atmosphere of 
the Ramayana ls not far removed from that of Kalidasa!’ 2 
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However, to my mind it is difficult to see how Dasgupta’s 
-evidence compels belief in a direct evolution of the classical style 
from that of the Vedic literature. To begin with, it seems that 
Dasgupta makes too much of upama (‘well-known even in Vedic 
times °), vyaiijand, and guiiibhuta-vyahjana. How the three terms 
merely refer to simile, poetic suggestion, and situations in which 
the suggested sense is more striking than the declared import, 
respectively, and it is difficult to imagine that most of the world’s 
literature from all times does not exhibit these commonplace 
elements. I find his observation that ‘the atmosphere of the 
Ramayana is not far removed from that of Kalidasa’ to be simi¬ 
larly unconvincing. In the first place, I am not entirely sure that 
the observation is correct. To be sure, there are elements of the 
supernatural in Kalidasa’s works: there are, for instance, roman¬ 
ces depicted between divine personages (Siva and Parvati in the 
Kumarasambhava), between demi-gods (the yaksa and yaksi in 
the Megliaduta), and between a celestial nymph and an earthly 
king (UrvaSi and Pururavas in the Vikramorvaslya); yet these 
and even such elements as Raghu’s battle with Indra and Du$- 
yanta’s airborne chariot appear to me to be rather mundane 
when contrasted with the following fantastic elements in the 
Ramayaiia : a doe-born sage with a horn on his forehead who 
reaches manhood unaware of the female sex (Rsyasrnga); 
demons with three or even ten heads (Khara or Ravapa); a giant 
monkey who bounds across 800 miles of ocean; or a defeat of 
the demonic forces at the hands of a contingent of monkeys and 
bears. Yet even if we concede that Kalidasa and the Ramayarta 
call for equal efforts of the will to suspend disbelief, it still does 
not seem to me that incidents involving divine or semi-divine 
characters or superhuman feats or even animals with human 
characteristics are so rare in ancient literature that their presence 
in two places could be thought to establish continuity, much less 
■a ‘direct evolution’. 

The Case for a pre-Asvaghosan Kavya Literature 

Although there may well have been a fully-developed kavya 
literature before A§vagho$a’s time, a fair amount of the evidence 
which had been adduced to support this conclusion now appears 
less convincing than it did when A.B. Keith wrote his History of 
Sanskrit Literature. 
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The primary difficulty of course is that nothing of a pre- 
ASvaghosan kavya literature has been recovered; literary histo¬ 
rians have consequently been forced to fall back on references to 
such kavya to be found in works thought to antedate Asvaghosa. 
The most important of these sources has been thought to be the 
Mahabhajya of Pataiijali, written to explain the Astadhyayi of 
Panini. Before considering the case that can be made front the 
Pataiijali references, it should be noted that some speculations 
concerning early kavya have centred upon Pariini himself. Panini 
distinguished between the Vedic language, which he termed 
chandas, and another type of language which he termed bhasa. It 
has been speculated that the latter type may have been drawn 
from a well-developed popular literature of a secular character 
extant in Panini’s time and earlier. There is also a popular tradi¬ 
tion that Pariini himself was a poet: from the eleventh century 
a.d. and later have come references to Pacini as a distinguished 
composer of verses in the Upajati metre and as the author of a 
mahakavya, Jambavati-Vijaya and another Patala-Vijaya, which 
may have been only another name for the first work. The prob¬ 
lem with these references is that they are very late—fully a millen- 
nium-and-a-half after Panjni’s estimated era—and we do not 
know today whether these few, brief references from a much 
later time were based upon reliable evidence then available, or 
were simply passing on a mistaken tradition. 

Returning to Pataiijali, we find that he mentions a Vararuca 
Kavya 7 and names three cikhyayikas, but describes them no 
further. He also remarks upon the practice of taking poetic 
licence, saying chandovat kavayal} kurvanti . 8 But the one aspect 
of Pataiijali’s Mahabliasya which has proved the most intriguing 
to literary historians, A.B. Keith and S.K. De, is some forty cita¬ 
tions which, though ofted fragmentary, betray an unmistakable 
kavya treatment of lyric, epic, panegyric and gnomic themes. 
Moreover, many of the quotations are presented in metres not to 
be found in the Vedic literature but are widely employed in the 
later kavya ol the classical era. Such metres as the Indravajra, 
the Upajati, the §alinl and the Vaipsastha all occur in gramma¬ 
tical verses called karikds, many of which antedate the Mahd- 
bhdsya. Karikas are verses intended for memorization. These 
elegant new metres must have almost certainly originated in a 
secular kavya literature of the time, because simpler prosodic 
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forms would have been more practical for teaching grammar.® 
Thus, it would seem that the Mahabhasya offers convincing 
evidence for the existence of a kavya literature before Asva- 
,gho?a’s period. 

Yet the whole argument from the Mahabhasya in so far as it 
bears upon a pre-Asvaghosan kavya literature hangs on the 
traditionally accepted date of the second century B.c. for Patan- 
jali; and this date has been challenged since 1930. This fact came 
to my attention recently when reading a review of J.F. Staal’s 
A Reader on the Sanskrit Grammarians. It includes an essay by 
R.G. Bhandarkar in which the author advanced arguments lead¬ 
ing to the conclusion that Patanjali’s comment on Panini’s sutra 
3.2.123 was written between 144 b.c. and 142 b.c. In his introduc¬ 
tion to the article, Staal notes that Frauwallner has suggested a 
more recent date in a study published in I960. 10 The author of 
the review,. J.W. dc Jong, notes further that ‘Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin had already in 1930 given sound arguments for a later 
date [than the second century b.c.].’ 11 

A similar uncertainty now attaches itself to Pihgala’s Chandal.i- 
sutra. As the book has come down to us, it is mainly concerned 
with the analysis of metrical forms drawn from non-Vedic 
sources. Given the reputed antiquity of the text, A.B. Keith 
declared that the siitras ‘suggest a period of transition in which 
the authors of the erotic lyric were trying experiment after ex¬ 
periment in metrical effect’; this, be it remembered, as long 
ago as the sixth century b.c. But, as with the Mahabhasya, more 
recent critics have questioned the date of the Chandaljsutra, or 
at least the portion dealing with non-Vedic metres. M. Ghosh 
holds that the two sections of the work are by quite different 
authors. 12 Another scholar, D.C. Sircar, argues that the part 
dealing with classical metres cannot be dated earlier than the 
fifth century a.d. 13 

Before moving on to Asvaghosa, we should take note of 
speculations concerning supposed secular currents within the 
Vedic literature itself. Max-Muller was one of the early scholars 
to believe that he had discerned another, less hieratical inspira¬ 
tion in some hymns than that which gave rise to those of a pure¬ 
ly religious sort which dominate the Rgveda. He draws our 
attention to the 103rd hymn of the 7th Masala, attributed to 
the rsi, Vasistha. In this hymn, according to Muller s reading of 
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it, the chanting of the Brahmanas at the Soma rite and the 
mechanical repetition of hymns by Brahmaria students rehears¬ 
ing their lessons are compared humorously to the croaking of 
frogs. MUller declares the hymn to be ‘clearly a satire on the 
priests; and it is curious to observe that the same animal should 
have been chosen by the Vedic satirist to represent the priests, 
which by the earliest satirist of Greece was selected as tire repre¬ 
sentative of the Homeric heroes.’ 14 Muller felt that this hymn 
belonged to ‘an imitative, reflecting, and criticizing age’, and that 
‘there seems thus to be little room for doubt, if we consider the 
character of this and similar hymns, that we must make a dis¬ 
tinction between two periods in the history of Vedic poetry, the 
one primitive, the other secondary.’ 15 

But Muller’s interpretation of the frog hymn, while convinc¬ 
ing some, has by now been met with a chorus of disagreement. 
In an article with the strongly-worded title ‘The So-Called 
Secular, Humorous and Satirical Hymns of the Rgveda’, 
J. Gonda notes that M. Haug had realized that the comparison 
was meant to be serious, the comparison with the Brahmaria’s 
intended to underscore the sacred character of the frogs’ utter¬ 
ances. 19 Frogs were thought to bring on precious rain, as were the 
Brahmanas with their Soma rites. Considering the importance 
which rainfall holds to any agrarian society, Gonda and others— 
rightly, in my opinion—conclude that the analogies are no joking 
matter; in fact, ‘these similes in the frog-hymn may [themselves] 
be considered as having a magical effect, as containing power.’ 17 

assing beyond the frog-hymn, Gonda systematically analy¬ 
zes a number of other allegedly secular hymns of the Rgveda 
often pointing to parallel occurrences in the Atharvaveda, con- 

likeli ° f th6Se 03863 thatthe verse siu question in all 

likelihood had serious, significance in the minds of the Vedic 
poets and their audience. 

a .i IlthiS , W0Uld8UggeSt that the te veda hold s very little if 
Y.fZ 8 0 fa f? ular "folded amoag its tit Jptayers! 
Yet, other scholars have pointed to verses of a cynical gnomic 

variety, speculating that these verses might bedra^n fr’om secu¬ 
lar sources. Several of these gnomic observations denigrate 

z m :z^T-r tr ,h ° B,dhmma -'««es W oSr,o 

the rank of the Sudra, the dog and the crow; while the Maitra- 
yav Samhta equates them with dice and drink in terms of 
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evil. 18 lu a similar vein, the Aitareya Brahmana contrasts the 
blessing of a son’s birth with the curse of that of a daughter: 

A wife is a comrade, a daughter a misery, 

And a son a light in the highest heaven. 10 

Terming these thoughts ‘witty, but cynical’, S.K. De goes on to 
declare that 

These and other secular hymns, some of which are of a 
narrative character, as well as short legends in the Brah- 
marias, are indications that contemporaneous with the reli- 
- gious literature of the Veda, there probably existed a profane 
literature which is now lost, but from which in course of time 
emerged, on the one hand, the rich collection of tales and 
fables in the Buddhist and Jaina literature, and on the other, 
the narrative miscellany of the Epic and Purana literature, 
with their diversified content of inexhaustible legendary and 
didactic material. 20 

I would agree that the type of gnomic verses quoted above are 
‘cynical’, if not ‘witty’; at the same time, I doubt very much that 
their authors would have regarded them as either. Whether or 
not passages in the Brahmanas distinctive for narrative qualities 
or the recounting of legends do indeed constitute ‘indications 
that ‘there probably existed a profane literature which is now 
lost’seems unclear; in my judgement, it would seem equally 
plausible that these passages grew to meet the need for provid¬ 
ing a rationale for parts of the ritual the basis of which had 
become obscure by the time of the composition of the Bra]i- 
manas. Moreover, we have already seen that Gonda’s article 
should give one pause before presupposing, as De does, ‘these 
and other secular hymns’ [my underscoring]. Gonda, for his part, 
is reluctant to concede a secular origin for hymns of the Rgveda, 
even for obscure hymns of the 10th Mandala. He concludes that 
‘it is not only possible, but even highly probable that in a part of 
the 10 th book and in a certain number of hymns of the other 
books we possess remainders of the religious literature of other 
circles and groups of ancient Indian society than those Brah- 
manical priest-families who concentrated on their own hieratic 
matter and their own rites.’ 21 
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By way of summarizing this whole search for secular litera¬ 
ture antecedent to Asvagho?a’s surprisingly sophisticated kavyas, 
we must note in the beginning that a number of what seemed 
promising lines of research have proved to be chimerical. For 
now it would seem acceptable to follow tradition and turn to the 
Ramayaija for the earliest kavya. Nor should we overlook the 
Mahabharata, though it lacks the polish of the Ramayana and 
has been traditionally classed as an Itihasa. 


Buddhist Voices 

It will come as no surprise that some of the most cutting 
•criticism of Brahmanism should come from Buddhist and Jaina 
sources. Yet I believe that these partisan criticisms should not 
be ignored for several reasons. To begin with, although a parallel 
or two is noted in the Pali literature, the critical literature con¬ 
sidered below is in Sanskrit, the Brahmanas’ stock in trade. 
Obviously then, not all of Sanskrit literature was concerned with 
the Brahmapas’ self-glorification. Here in Buddhist literature, 
Sanskrit is used to upset the pre-eminence of its traditional cus¬ 
todians. Next, 1 believe it important to review these Buddhist 
criticisms of Brahmanism in order to facilitate comparison with 
Hindu texts which also attack Brahmapical pretensions. Lastly, 
these texts illustrate the style in which polemics flourished on a 

level which did not require of their audience an expertise in 
nyaya-sastra . 

B n S,"l el -i , " a, T a!crii>ed t0 “<1 other early 

Buddhist writers, the same sort of difficulties with regard to 

mun Smist ni d r^ T''^'ncedwith-the.earlier Iite- 

SSEST* if "t'T 1 desree - Ata Shosa-s case exempli. 
SoacouwwT” el, k Tod ^ m «o«h'>ritiesa 8 reetha,Asva- 
78-l'on Yet th , h „ Ve 3 = Qntem P 0 rary of Kamska (c.«.d. 
of the be "' caUed into doubt upon study 

dLi w,ffi K»“tT' ThSre A ? a8h0 * stories which 

thi« r. is ' S rei ®° as though it were in the past 12 Yet 
tills fact does not rule out the possibility that Asvaghoi flourish¬ 
ed in Kafka's era, for he could well have outlhfed tSng 
Moreover, the correctness of ascribing tile Suirahnkara to Asvf 
ghosa has been the subject of considerable controversy *■ 

Assuming then that Asvaghosa nourished during the later 
part of the firs, century A.D., the extraordinary thin?ato«S 
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writings is that a pair of them reveal a fully-developed kavya 
style, albeit one free from the ornate complexities which mark 
later works in the genre. Asvagho§a apparently felt that it might 
be viewed as a curious phenomenon that he as a Buddhist monk 
should have recourse to the seductive charms of the maliakavya 
in order to preach his religion. Yet he apparently felt that man¬ 
kind was for the most part too obsessed with the pursuit of 
mundane pleasures to heed straightaway the Buddhist call to a 
life of renunciation. Therefore, at the very end of his Saundara- 
nanda , an entertaining tale of a reluctant conversion to the 
monastic life, Asvaghosa reveals that his true purpose has been 
to bring men to the peace of liberation ( moksa ), rather than 
merely to provide them entertainment. Without the delights of 
■kavya, he asks, how else might he ensnare the minds of his dis¬ 
tracted audience? Thus, his bitter advice has been sweetened so 
that it might be palatable and able, therefore, to benefit man¬ 
kind, as a bitter medicine mixed with honey. 24 

Brdhmanical Ethics 

Before taking up the matter of the Vajrasuci and Asvaghosa’s 
disputed authorship of it, it seems appropriate to provide some 
background to the anti-Brahmanism which marks this and a fair 
number of other Buddhist and Jaina texts. 

Much of the heterodox criticism of Brahmarias must be attri¬ 
buted to the Brahmanical ethic as it evolved through the Vedic, 
Sutra and Epic eras. The first mention of a division of society 
into classes known as Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Stidras 
occurs in a late hymn of the }Rgveda known as the ‘Purusa-Sukta 
(X.90.11-12). That reference, with its association of the various 
classes with various bodily organs beginning with the mouth and 
descending through the arms, thighs, and feet, clearly suggests 
that the same hierarchical order so familiar in later times was a 
characteristic of Aryan society even then. However, controversy 
arises over the question of the degree of rigidity possessed by the 
class structure of that time. Those who argue for a relatively 
open and flexible class structure in Vedic times draw our atten¬ 
tion to the silence of the Rgveda, despite its great length, in 
defining the rights, duties, privileges and other matters constitu¬ 
ting codes of conduct for each class which so mark the later Smrti 
literature. They also point to literary evidence within the Rgveda 
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itself which indicates that the class system was not yet a func¬ 
tion of hereditary succession. Thus, various occupations which 
would suit members of distinct classes in later times are seen in 
the j Rgveda to be engaged in by members of a single family 
(IX.92.3). Lastly, it is noted that inter-dining and inter-marriage 
were a common practice then. 25 

Yet, even if there did exist a relatively open class system in 
the period of the Rgveda, the evidence of the Brdlimai.ias, then, 
shows a clear progression towards an iron-clad rigidity. In these 
texts it would be enjoined that only Brahmarias were entitled to 
receive a full education; Ksatriyasand Vaisyaswere entitled to 
progressively more limited education; a !§udra was entitled to 
none. Moreover, women were consigned to an abysmal status. 20. 
The same period saw the imposition of increasingly elaborate 
codes of behaviour upon each of the three lower groups from 
the priests above them. Thus, the social mobility of the three 
lower groups was diminished along with the regimentation of 
their behaviour. The priests, for their part, continued to elabo¬ 
rate the complexity of their ritual and its theoretical bases to an 
almost unbelievable degree. This, no doubt, effected an apprecia¬ 
tion of the market value of their rites while making it virtually 
impossible for an outsider to pretend to the expertise so jealously 

g ^ r within their guild. S.C. Crawford describes the resultant 
ethical milieu as follows : 


Judged in isolation, these rules seemed merely decorative, 
but their cumulative effect was socially destructive. They 
e pe create a climate in which each caste was reminded in 
h ™f ia , d “ in, * cule manners of the place it occupied in the 
h erarchical order of society. The rationale for some of these 

cent nV< 0nS j, W ! S purportedI y ethical, but its underlying con¬ 
cept of sin had no basis in ethics. 22 

defilement imno^H ^ point - we mi ght take note of the ritual 
maija: to be lodged ° ne guilty , of spitting upon a Brah- 

running with blood’ IT ^ , after ' ll f e ‘in the middle of a stream 
caste system beram’ hair’. 28 So it happened that the 

cated the Brahm' & S ° ■' t!^’ aad> as Crawford puts it, ‘intoxi- 

divinity were the^ ! Wlth P delusions of godliness’. 22 Also, ‘If 
y were the norm of impartial justice, the Brahmins may 
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be respected as the embodiments of the moral order; instead, 
the Brahmins interpreted their divine status to mean that law 
served them—they did not have to serve the law’. 30 If it be 
objected that the Smrtis imposed more rigorous punishments 
upon the Brahmanas than the lower classes for the commission 
of the same offense, it is nonetheless true that the Brahmanas 
received preferential treatment in practice. Thus, a Brahmana 
violating the wife of a Sudra would fare better thanaSudra 
violating the wife of a Brahmana. 31 ‘The real height of contempt 
and exorbitant self-importance is reached in the law which 
ordinarily forbids a Brahmin to give left-over food to non- 
Brahmins, but this law is waived, provided the Brahmin “shall 
clean his teeth and give the food after having placed in it the 
dirt from his teeth”.’ 32 

In the light of this evidence of the Brahmanas’ institutionalized 
degradation of the inferior classes, we are now in a much impro¬ 
ved position to follow Max-Muller’s explanation of the Buddha s 
success: ‘it was sufficient that one man should challenge the 
authority of the Brahmanas.. .and preach among the scorned and 
degraded creatures of God the simple truth that salvation was 
possible without the mediation of priests, and without a belief in 
books to which these very priests had given the title of revela¬ 
tion.’ 33 The challenge which Buddhist authors most often presen¬ 
ted in their polemics is concerned with the qualifications for 
Brahmanahood, especially the belief that the matter is determina¬ 
ble by one’s birth. 

Although any number of verses in Epic and pre-Classical 
Sanskrit literature glorify Brahmanas and Brahmanahood, 34 the 
question of what makes a man an authentic Brahmana, with all 
the spiritual pre-eminence implied in that term, is nevertheless 
raised every now and then in Hindu texts of the same period and 
later. The grammarian Patanjali quotes the following verse: 

Tapah srutarp ca yonis cetyetad brahmanakdrdkam / 

Tapahsrutabhyarji yo liino jatibrahmana eva sail // 3S 

‘Austerity, learning and birth: these make a Brahmana, lacking 
austerity and learning, one is a Brahmana only by birth. 

The Arguments of the Vajrasuci 

Such thoughts are amplified in the sterner arguments of the 
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Buddhist Vajrasucl, a work most often attributed to Asvaghosa. 
The Vajrasucl delivers a sweeping attack on orthodox opinion as 
to what constitutes Brahmanahood. An interesting aspect of the 
work is that it borrows extensively from such revered sources of 
Brahmanical tradition as the Vedas, the Mahabharata and the 
Manusmrti in support of its unorthodox solutions to the problem 
of what makes an authentic Brahmana. If the gnomic verse 
quoted in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya implies that a Brahmana by 
birth who lacks austerity and learning is an inferior Brahmana, 
the Vajrasucl would surely imply that such an individual is no 
Brahmaria at all. It notes that Kapila, Visvamitra and others 
are reputed to have actually become Brahmarias without having 
been bom to Brahmaria mothers. But if it be objected that 
a Brahmaria father alone suffices to produce a Brahmana 
child, then the Vajrasucl finds it inconsistent that the commu¬ 
nity of the Brahmarias should refuse to accept into their fold 
the offspring of servant girls made pregnant by their Brahmana 
masters. For that matter, the Brahmanical status of each and 



every Brahmana may be called into question when it is recalled 
at rom very ancient times the wives of Brahmanas have been 


We Authorship of the VajrasQci 
t might well be asked if the ai 


aims of the Vajrasucl are indeed 
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as gentle as declared in this last statement: namely, the appeal 
to truthfulness and so forth. After all, it could not be published 
in the last century without the appended ‘refutation’ of the 
pandita who cooperated in editing the text ; 87 it seems that the 
text is still capable of piquing Brahmanas. The text is clearly 
designed to challenge Brahmanical pretensions to inherited 
spiritual nobility. This fact alone has caused some question to 
arise concerning the traditional ascription of the Vajrasuci to 
Asvaghosa, whom some historians consider to be of Brahmani¬ 
cal parentage. Winternitz flatly states that‘It may be taken as 
certain that he [Asvaghosa] was of Brahmaria family, and had 
enjoyed a thorough Brahmanical education before he went over 
to Buddhism .’ 88 Winternitz finds confirmation of this tradition in 
the ‘abundant allusions to Brahmanical legends and epic narratives’ 
in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita and Saundarananda , 89 In the intro¬ 
duction to the second part of his translation of the Buddhacarita, 
E.H. Johnston also stresses Asvaghosa’s intimate familiarity 
with Brahmanical mythology, especially as found in the Rama- 
yana. Johnston also notes that Asvaghosa twice stresses the 
descent of the Sakya clan of the Buddha from the Iksvaku 
dynasty and further notes that Asvaghosa displays expertise in a 
wide range of Brahmanical lore, including the Vedas and other 
ritual texts . 40 The problem, then, confronting the historians of 
Sanskrit literature, is whether or not the anti-Brahmanism of 
the Vajrasuci can be reconciled with Asvaghosa s suppose 
Brahmanical education. Indeed, even beyond the Brahmanical 
erudition to be found in Asvaghosa’s accepted works, S.K. Ue 
finds that in them ‘everywhere great respect is shown to j£a ' 
manical ideas and institutions’ and doubts Asvaghosa s al eg 
authorship of the Vajrasuci, declaring that, it shows 

Asvaghosa’s style or mentality ’. 41 critical 

Now it seems to me that Brahmanical erudition and a critical 

view of the frailty of the Brahmans’ caste-pretensions are not 
irreconcilable. We have already seen how the author of he 
Vajrasuci also utilizes a thorough fam,hanty ».th 
texts, but for his own purposes. As an ear y ran ^ 

the text: ‘what adds to its pungency is that trough 

of the Brahmanical writings is assumed, and h 

proofs of the erroneousness of the doctr neoi «« 

from those writings. He possesses himself o t 
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and turns their own guns against them.’ 42 Winternitz adds the 

following: ‘For the sake of the quotations from Brahmariical 

texts, if on no other grounds, this work would be of great 

importance in the history of literature... ,’ 43 So it would appear 

that the Brahmariical erudition which the Buddliacarita, the 

Saundarananda and the Vajrasuci have in common would support 

the claim that Asvaghosa composed all three. If the style of the 

Vajrasuci strikes S.K. De as dissimilar from that of Asvaghosa’s 

acknowledged works, I think it relevant to point out that the 

other works are mahakavyas after all, and who would expect the 

elegant niceties of a mahakavya to find their way into a ten-page 

broadside? De also accuses the Vajrasuci of showing little of 

I- S . V ^ h .°?f s ‘ m entality’. To this charge, I think it might be rep- 

Brl ™ T ? 7 sim P Ie ratter to admire the high points of 
Brahma^ 1 cu i ture without sharing Brahma]jical sociaI pre . 

d^fincbon ° re M Cr ’ 11 , SCemS im P r °hable to me that this simple 

Bnnl ? T Ul w n0t be drawn by a Buddhist-^/*//, by a 
Bud^ust who left the ranks of the Brahmans'to join the 

Vajrasuci's CThkism^R°M Iy S,K ’ De seeras to think that the 
authorship of thp rahmarias argues against Asvaghosa’s 

^ome selm 5L?“ W * Qternitz ’ ^wever, does admit 
gho$a’- “The Vaira<i~ 0 -^ t0 ascnbmg tbe authorship to Asva- 
theTibetanT^iur S amr> S no ^ enumera ^ ec ^ either by I-tsingorin 
catalogues of the Chine^T • f/!° rks of Asvaghosa; and in the 
contain ‘a refutation of tb ” pi - a ^ a a Va jrasucl, which is said to 
ted into 

named Dharmakirti Bu/’int d98 1S ascnbed to a man 
Sanskrit text andThe Chll ^ent study of both the 
dliyaya finds that sufficient evidence dT’ Sujltkumar Mukhopa- 

to A$vagho$a. Of the several a d ° 6S ex,st to ascnbe the work 
Presents, the most relevant Which Mukh opadhyaya 

which notes that the Chinee Wmtemitz ’ s objections is one 
irrupt. He concludes ^ ^ iSquite ob ^ureand 

adaptation of the original textbv in a11 IikeIibo od, an 

" ade by Sylvain Levi “n thf S, *U«lon first 

Mukho ^ - 
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Sdriputra-prakarapa— both widely accepted as works of Asva- 
ghosa—are mentioned in either of these Chinese or Tibetan 
sources . 49 

The Sutralahkara 

The controversy surrounding the fragmentary Sutralahkara 
and its ascription to Asvaghosa has been alluded to above . 47 
Although the work may have been composed, or at least re¬ 
fashioned, by another Buddhist author, it shares with the Vajra¬ 
suci an erudite knowledge of Brahmanical texts and a critical 
view of Brahmanical social thought. The text mentions the 
Ramayana, the Mahahlidrata, the Sankhya and VaiSesika sys¬ 
tems, Jaina doctrines and the Manusnyti ; in the same way that 
the Vajrasuci used such texts to criticize Brahmapical elitism, so 
does the Sutralahkara, but in the context of moral tales similar 
to those of the Jataka and Avadana collections and told in an 
ornate kavya style. 

Reflections in the Pali Literature 

Now that we have considered a Buddhist attack upon Brah- 
manical social thought as represented by the Sanskrit Vajrasuci, 
it might be useful to take note of two of several parallels which 
occur in the Pali literature. The two Pali texts to be examined in 
this connection are the Sonadanda-sutta and the Dhammapada. 
Like the Vajrasuci, both texts address themselves to the defini¬ 
tion of characteristics of the true Brahmapa. 

In the sutta which bears his name, Sonadapda is portrayed as 
a learned Brahmapa who comes to an interview with the 
Buddha, though somewhat apprehensive that he might appear a 
fool if unable to skilfully exchange questions and answers with 
the Enlightened One. As it happens, Sopadapda is much relieved 
when asked a question the answer of which he feels he knows 
with certainty: a question requiring him to define those charac¬ 
teristics by which one may accurately claim to be a Brahmapa. 
Sopadapda replies that there are five such characteristics: pure 
descent through seven generations; mastery of the three Vedas 
and their ancillary literature; endowment with certain physical 
characteristics [which proclaim his race]; virtuousness; and, 

wisdom. . . 

When asked by the Buddha if all five of these characteristics 
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are absolutely necessary for a man to possess in order to say 
accurately that he is a Brahmana, Sonadarida admits that 
physical characteristics (literally, colour) are not essential to 
make a true Brahmana. When pressed further, Sonadanda 
admits that mastery of the Vedas is not essential to Brahmaria- 
hood. Pressed further still, Sonadarida admits that even pure 
lineage is not essential. At this point, Soi^adanda’s Brahmana 
colleagues object that he has undervalued their colour, Vedic 
learning and birth. Sonadanda replies that colour, Vedic verses 
and birth do little to avail one who kills, steals, tells lies, com¬ 
mits adultery and so forth. Therefore, he concludes as before 
that virtue and wisdom alone make a Brahmana. As a test, the 
Buddha asks Sonadanda if he is prepared to concede that either 
virtue or wisdom is non-essential to make a true Brahmana. 
This time Soiiadanda replies in the negative, declaring that 
virtue and wisdom are co-extensive and that each purifies the 
other. 


Soriadaijda has answered all the Buddha’s questions admira¬ 
bly. He has, moreover, through the Buddha’s gentle probing, 
stripped away the elitist superficialities and arrived at a clear 
view of which characteristics are essential to a true Brahmana. 
n what the Buddhist author of this sutta must have seen as a 
reasonable consequence to Soriadarida’s discovery, the latter is 

final SCene of the textas taking refuge in the 
uddha, the Dliarma and the Sangha. Finally, in a remarkable 
anti-climax, Sortadanda, apparently still anxious to maintain his 
tit n he ® r * hma * ical community, explains in some detail to 
dut? 0 U hfm« S mtenti ° n n ° tt0pay him the public veneration 

t fi ? al chapt ® r of the Lhammapada is devoted solely to 
&EST ° f ^ characteristics of a true Brahmana. Its 
to the VairJ S ~ S - ^ ° ^ gnomic va ri e ty, thus bringing it closer 
2,2in tone m Style; bUt h remains closer the Sopadanda- 
baiting them Wth the Bra h mai J as rather than 

suci sdlltht fnu Pter lacks the viruIence of the Vajra- 

some severit y 

holiness designed i t C Brah . nia h as ’ concern to wear an assumed 
iioimess designed to mask inner corruption: 


A man does 


become a Brahmana by matted hair, or 
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gotra or birth. One in whom there is truth, dharma and 
purity is indeed a Brahmana. 

O Fool, what is the use of your matted locks? What good 
is your black-antelope skin? There is a morass within you, 
[yet,] it is the outside which you punctiliously preen! 49 

A real Brahmaria should be absolutely independent, even from 
the (Brahmanical) gods: 

I term him a Brahmana who, after casting off his ties to men, 
has left behind his ties to heaven and is free from all ties. 60 

Neither birth nor privilege, but ethics make a true Brahmaria: 

I do not term him a Brahmaria by birth or mother, who 
speaks condescendingly and is wealthy. I call a Brahmana 
one who has nothing and takes nothing from others. 51 

One of the characteristics of such gnomic verses as the above is 
that they are apt to be requoted often in later literature; more¬ 
over, one is never altogether certain that the verse before one’s 
eyes is not itself borrowed from some earlier source. Winternitz 
noted that more than half of the total verses of the Dhamma- 
pada had been traced to other texts in the Pali canon. 62 Since the 
work belongs to the fifth and latest nikaya of the Sutta-pitaka, it 
would seem quite possible that such verses antedate their inclu¬ 
sion in the Dhammapada. Even more interesting with regard to 
tracing the original literary sources of these criticisms is Winter- 
nitz’s statement that ‘the collection [of sayings in the Dhamma¬ 
pada] has come to include some sayings which were originally not 
Buddhist at all, but were drawn from that inexhaustible source of 
Indian gnomic wisdom, from which they also found their way 
into Manu’s law-book, into the Mahabharata, the texts of the 
Jains, and into narrative works such as the Pahcatantra, etc.’ 63 
And, in noting the difficulty of determining where such sayings 
first appeared, Winternitz adds that ‘Brahmanical sources may 
occasionally be assumed.’ 64 

The Cittavisuddhiprakarariam 

The Brahmaijical notion of the removal of sin through the: 
practice of ritual bathing in the river Ganga (Ganges) is ridiculed 
in a short Buddhist work called the CittayiSuddhiprakara^am y 
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‘(On) the Subject of the Purification of the Mind’, at first attri¬ 
buted to the well-known philosopher of the third century A.D., 
Aryadeva. 55 In it, the author notes that even though an impure 
clay vessel be washed repeatedly with water, still it remains 
tainted, implying that a wicked man’s repeated ritual ablutions 
will avail him no more. He adds that a dog will not gain purity 
in the waters of the Ganga, and declares sarcastically that the 
sacred bathing of ‘religiously-minded’ men must therefore be 
fruitless. And if dliarma is determined by bathing, then (lowly) 
fishermen must have gained perfection, not to mention the fish 
and the other water-creatures which are immersed in water day 
and night! Observing that attachment and so forth continue to 
plague the minds of those who worship at sacred bathing spots, 
the author concludes that the expiation of sins is impossible 
through ritual bathing. 56 
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Chapter 2 


THE IDEALIZATION OF LIFE AND SOCIAL 
CRITICISM IN THE CLASSICS 


The idealization of life which marks the compositions of Kalidasa 
and his fellow mahakavis is doubtless one of the principal reasons 
why social criticism is so seldom associated with Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Yet, I hope to show that a significant strain of social criti¬ 
cism runs through some of the best known and most often read 
Sanskrit classics. 

Kalidasa's World 

In the case of even the most celebrated of Sanskrit poets, 
Kalidasa, the now-familiar difficulties of assigning even an 
approximate date and place again confront historians of Sanskrit 
literature. Over the years, remarkably disparate estimates of 
Kalidasa’s date have been put forward. Writing in 1897, Gopal 
Raghunath Nandargikar brings no less than 165 pages of argu¬ 
mentation to a close with the statement that ‘from these proofs 
we have no hesitation to place Kalidasa somewhere between 300 
b.c. and 100 b.c .’ 1 But, writing some 31 years later, A.B. Keith 
concludes that ‘Kalidasa then lived before a.d. 472, and pro¬ 
bably at a considerable distance, so that to place him about 
a.d. 400 seems completely justified.’ 8 

Kalidasa’s writings reveal a marked contrast to the anti- 
Brahmanical sentiment found in the Buddhist works considered 
at the close of the last chapter. Far from criticizing Brahmapical 
social thought, Kalidasa creates a poetic milieu in which the 
Brahmapical world view forms the basis of an idealized life. 
ASramas and villages where the air is pungent with smoke issuing 
from sacrificial fires into which Brahmanas constantly offer 
oblations are found in the Raghuvantfa and the Abhijnana- 
sakuntalam. In two places in the Raghuvaqisa a Brahmapa’s bles¬ 
sing is instrumental to a king’s obtaining a son and heir. A king 

milks the earth to obtain materials to offer the gods through the 
medium of the Brahmapa’s sacrificial fires; and Indra, thus 
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propitiated, milks the storm clouds to provide the rains necessary 
to the agricultural economy. The idealized societies under the 
Raghu monarchs swerve not from the noble rut established by 
Manu. Citizens and kings pursue the legitimate aims of religion 
wcaltli.pleasiire and ultimate liberation (the caturvarga). All are' 
mindful of the duties arising from their caste and stage of life 

^ person of Ramacandra, Vis„u 
• , . 1,1 s , em The divine union of Siva and ParvatF 

O Vtan a'ndBr? and prayers are addressed 

Visrtu and Brahma in the same poem. The Kanva and Vasistha 

f^are portrayed with deference and awe. The model wives S 

T* Sf&Z T rV° aSCe,Msm ('WdJinoTdeft 

union with their beloveds in this or the next life. That Kali- 

rences T the do Brahma * icaI Iore « proved by refe- 

SsVand vJ?T t0 PrinCip,eS ° fthe SWkhya, Yoga, Mi- 
Sas expoundt: TT ****? W * h further references to 
(ayarveda), grammar /wt ^ yoU?a ^ Polity (niti), medicine 
Kalidasa’s Hindu kin™ <\ a, p '' ta \, and sexua * sc *ence (kamasastra). 
rectitude, forebearamfe ^ °u the m ° St Part P aradi S ms of regal 
tern reader may find Kafid- b f aVery ' Alt ho ugh a modern Wes- 
an aged swa^n scurS't ' ° f Kin * A S ai mitra 

the twofold aim of winning t h° Ut ° b !‘J 10us to affairs of state with 
detection by his queen as ah ^ youthful Malavika and avoiding 
ed that Kalidasa’s India ^ arc ‘ ca i’ it should be remember- 

to, witty compliments and frhf i ° P u? ' we ,lave P 0,itc ton- 

or caricature appears to have h 0US Phl andenng ’ but no satire 

dasa legitimize^thefmaniftdd ^ 6611 meant ’ 4 much does Kali- 
kings that we cannot be entire^T- pro / hv ! ties of his Raghu 
his portrayal of King A«miva Y Cer ! am of sat, rical intent even in 
that he finds himself too n Wh ° ' S S ° devoted to his harem 
interviews, and, instead banJ ^ 0 ?* 516 * 1 t0 grant h is subjects 
receive their kisses ! 5 ’ ° S b ' S ° tus foot out of a window to 

<0 ‘-W- at Aihole dated 

seventh century. i n the certam th at he lived no later than the 
celebrated Sanskrit Doet n!^ ’ ascri P tion is mentioned another 
chose an incident from named Bharavi. Like Kalidasa, Bharavi 
Mahakavya the * 7 ,° ne 0 * be great epics to depict in a 
' Again like Kalidasa, Bharavi 
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depicts a milieu in which Brahmanical ideals and the acceptance 
of Brahmariical theology goes unquestioned. In fact, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, three other eminent Sanskrit poets follow¬ 
ed the lead of Kalidasa and Bharavi in selecting tales from the 
Rdmdyaija and the Mahdbharata to celebrate in their mahakavyas. 
While Bharavi introduced the new element of grammatical tours 
deforce in his Kiratarjuniyam, Magha attempted to overshadow 
his predecessor in this manncristic predilection in his Sisupala- 
vadham. The story of the Rdmdyana was retold twice more in 
Kumaradasa’s Janakiharanam, a work sometimes said to rival 
Kalidasa’s poetry, and in a work by the poet Bhatti titled the 
Ravanavadliam but popularly known as the Bhattikavyctm. Osten¬ 
sibly written for the purpose of illustrating the principles of 
Sanskrit grammar, the Bliattikavyam so develops the trend to 
displays of recondite facets of grammar that its author boasts 
that his poem is only vyakhyd-gamyam, that is, understandable 
solely with the aid of a commentary. That each of these poets 

should have chosen to retell the worn and rather trite stones of 

the epics is understandable when one considers that the aut ors 
were in all likelihood inspired by the wish to pay homage to the 
Hindu gods whose adventures are depicted in the poems, rather 

than by the desire to capture the interest of their audience with 

novel stories. This devotional factor in the composition of 
Sanskrit kavyas is observable throughout all subsequent^eras o 
Sanskrit poetry even to the present time when mahakavyas 
retelling the story of Rama and Sita and the stories of Krsna an 
the gopis are still being written and published. 

Society in the Mrcchakatika 

Turning to one noteworthy example of the early Sanskrit 

drama, we find a good deal more social realism and even ele¬ 
ments of social criticism in the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka. Her , 
much more than in later Sanskrit dramas, we find both plot an 
characters drawn from real life. In a word, the p ay is au i a. 
Although sufficient respect is shown to Brahmanas, u ra a 
not conform to the trend whichever presented them as para 
digms of dharmlc rectitude rarely seen away from t eir 
fires. His hero, Carudatta, is a married Brahmana whose fa g 
in love with a courtesan forms the focal point °f the p ay. 
spite of this, and in spite of the fact that we learn that aru a 
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forefathers accumulated a considerable fortune by stooping 
to engage in commerce (as sarthavahas), 9 Carudatta is portrayed 
sympathetically as so generous that he has been rendered pen¬ 
niless by his many charities. Another poor Brahmapa, 3arvilaka, 
is shown delighting in his skill as a thief, an occupation he has 
adopted in order to buy the freedom of his enslaved beloved. The 
third impoverished Brahmana is a vidiisaka, Maitreya, who is a 
refreshing contrast to the mindless glutton we usually find in 
this stock role. As his name implies, Maitreya is an honest and 
sincere friend to Carudatta. 

And if there is realism in the depiction of the play’s Brahma- 
jjas, there is a real element of social criticism in the view we get 
of the king and his villainous brother-in-law, Saipsthanaka 
(Sakara). Although King Palaka never appears on the stage, the 
playwright leaves no doubt that he is a merciless tyrant. The 
play s happy resolution involves a successful revolution in which 
the king is overthrown by the noble Aryaka. Before this event, 
we learn such interesting facts about the condition of society 
under the evil rule as, for example, that of the doubtfulness of a 
fair trial for a man too poor to buy his innocence (this doubt is 
given as one of the reasons for the falsely accused Carudatta’s 
failure to defend himself adequately at his trial). We also learn 
that a prisoner convicted of no less than a capital offense had 
the option of ransoming his freedom if he could raise enough 
money. We also learn that a creditor was entitled to inflict corpo- 
»I punishment: upon his debtors or to sell them into slavery. 
And, if there was a doubt concerning the guilt or innocence of a 
man p aced on trial, he could be compelled to ‘prove’ his inno- 
cence by withstanding the following ordeals: (1) poison; (2) being 
e un er water while a runner pursued and retrieved an arrow 

VinLTV b u W; (3) remainin S unhurt in the midst of a fire 
: a 1 e performance of some rituals. 7 The royal court 

rr:?/ ina ~ d anai ° gy > toa sea ***** 

bureaucntl * e /° r f 1 °^ spies ’ and w *th snakes in the form of 
inausoicioiic ES ’ S ^^ lt Buddhist monks is deemed 

in the form f ? roper Hindus, and inter-caste enmity surfaces 
Lerv w ™ °J n \ gamblin S’ Prostitution and 

§Qdraka ’ s foremost indi ‘ tme “t 

of Saipsthanaka S t0 bC f ° Und in h ! S characte n'zation 

( ara). An out and out villain who trades 
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upon his close connection with the king, Sakara is portrayed as 
•a conniving coward, lecher and fool. He is a lisping braggart 
smitten with fanciful notions of his own importance; a bully 
who attempts murder and succeeds in manipulating the convic¬ 
tion of an innocent man. 

Superstition , Hypocrisy and Corruption as Depicted 
in the Dasakumaracarita 

The resemblance in terms of milieu and tone of social criticism 
in Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita is so close to the same qualities 
of the Mrcchakatika that one scholar was tempted to assign the 
authorship of the Mrcchakatika to Dandin. 8 Dandin s milieu 
aptly meets the definition of a picturesque romance: the stories 
detailing the escapades of merry rascals who live by their wits; 
the stories are episodic in structure, are realistic in manner, and 
often satiric in intent. 9 Dandin’s realism and satiric intent are, 
as we shall see in some detail in succeeding paragraphs, often 
■deployed in the depiction of superstitions, the hypocrisy of the 
religious, and the corruption of state administration. 

The society Dandin depicts is within the powerful grasp of 
polymorphous superstition—a fact not unappreciated by the 
cunning who are ever willing to exploit the gullible. By the time 
Dandin wrote in the seventh century, Pauranic Hinduism formed 
the basis of the general religious outlook, and the trinity of 
Brahma, Visi^u, and Siva was ascendent. Moreover, a whole 
range of minor deities and odd semi-divinities exerted a power¬ 
ful influence on the popular mind. Heavenly musicians ( gandhar - 
vas) and nymphs (apsaras) were invoked in a number of paci¬ 
ficatory rites mainly for the purposes of blessing the conception 

and birth of children, situations over which they were thought 

to preside. Strange creatures called kinnaras , endowed wit 
horses’ heads and human bodies, and kimpurusas, with human 
heads on horses’ bodies, were treated as realities. Another group, 
the vidyadharas, were regarded as capable of flight and of c an 
ging their form at will. Moreover, Dandin’s society was haimte 
by fears of malignant spirits known as pisacas , raksasas , ra una 
raksasas, yaksas and grahas. The pisacas were the ghosts o e 
parted humans who revenged themselves on the living by haunting 
the enemies of their previous lives. The raksasas were demons 
endowed with the capability of changing form at will. ey 
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sometimes took possession of men’s bodies, kidnapped women, 
or spitefully polluted religious rites. Reference is also made in 
the Dasakumdracarita to a particular class of rdksasas conceived 
to be the departed spirits of sinful Brahmanas, and who were 
therefore known as brahmaraksasas . The brahmaraksasas are 
represented as haunting remote places like isolated islands and 
places deep in the forest. That Indian society took the danger of 
brahmaraksasas as a reality is proven by a ninth century inscrip¬ 
tion at the Kamaksi temple which tells of the evil possession of 
a queen by a brahmaraksasas There were also vetdlas , who were 
vampire-like creatures who took possession of corpses and ani¬ 
mated them to perform wicked deeds. Attendants of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, called yaksas were also represented as taking 
over the bodies of women and harassing or killing their lovers. 
The yaksas were not universally represented as malignant, how¬ 
ever. Daridin tells of a benevolent female yaksa or yaksini named 
TaravalL 11 Planetary spirits known as grahas exercised a malefic 
influence over men weakened them. The widespread belief in 
possession by evil spirits brought about a correspondingly 
widespread reliance on exorcism. 12 

Daridin tells the tale of a charlatan named Kalahakantaka > 
who seduces the woman with whom he has fallen in love by 
convincing her that her husband has fallen under the undermin¬ 
ing influence of a graha , and is therefore weakened by jaundice to 
the degree that he will be unable to father a child. Kalahakaij- 
taka convinces her that the only way to dispel the evil influence 
of the graha upon her husband is to enter an empty grove and 
place her foot in the hand of a magician residing there. She was 
then to return to her husband and kick him with her charmed 
foot. This action would supposedly rid her husband of his disease 
and render him potent to father a son. Needless to say, the 
superstitious woman is taken in by the ruse. It is worth mention¬ 
ing here that she had up to this point never laid eyes on the 
cunning Kalahakaritaka; all previous communications having 
been carried on through the medium of a Jaina nun or srama - 
nika. Daridin here follows a convention we will see much of in 
following pages: namely, that Jaina and Buddhist ‘nuns’are 
universally pictured as exploiting their supposed status as reli¬ 
gious renunciates to gain access to the homes of married women 
and to act as go-betweens (or diitis) in delivering messages 
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from would-be or actual paramours, or even, in some cases, 
employed as procuresses (or kuttinls), managing the affairs of 
one or more prostitutes. Returning to the tale of Kalahakantaka 
and his beloved (Nitambavatl), we find Nitambavati entering the 
deserted grove by night. The magician she encounters there is, 
of course, none other than Kalahakantaka, who seizes a golden 
ankle bracelet from her proffered foot and slashes her thigh with 
his knife and flees. A few days later, the cunning Kalahakantaka 
displays the stolen ankle bracelet before Nitambavatl’s merchant 
husband who recognizes it and questions Kalahakantaka about 
how it happened to come into his possession. The cunning 
Kalahakantaka informs the merchant before an assembly of his 
fellow merchants that he is employed as a guard at the burning 
ground and happened one night to observe Nitambavatl snatch¬ 
ing a half-burnt corpse from the funeral pyre with the intention 
of desecrating the corpse with witches’ rites. He further relates 
that he tried to prevent the abominable deed by accosting the 
witch and manages to scratch her thigh with his knife in the 
struggle. The city elders then declare Nitambavatl to be a 
sakini and her hapless husband expels her from his house. It is 
then a simple matter for the hypocrite Kalahakantaka to win 
over the homeless Nitambavatl who has been reduced to wander¬ 
ing, distraught and suicidal. 13 

Another proof of the powerful influence of magical or tdnt- 
rika influences on the people of Dandin’s time is the great effica¬ 
cy ascribed to magical diagrams ( yantras ) and incantations 
{mantras) by characters in the Dasakumaracaritu. These elements 
enter into the story of another hypocritical adventurer who 
exploits popular superstitions in order to win a kingdom and the 
hand of his beloved. The adventurer is Mantragupta, and he first 
catches sight of his beloved Kanakalekha after she has been 
abducted from her father’s palace by a raksasa and is destined to 
be sacrificed by an evil tantrika who has reduced that / “ sasa o 
servility by his use of mantras. 14 Mantragupta slays the sorcerer 
and follows his new love back to the capital, only to ose er 

again when she and her father are captured by the rival Andhra 
king. Finding herself the object of the Andhra king s unwan e 
amorous attentions, Kanakalekha cleverly circulates a concoc e 
report that she has fallen under the power of a jealous 
who will not permit her to set eyes on another man. 
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the success of Kanakalekha’s ruse—the report reaches 
Mantragupta’s ears that the anxious king has had no luck in 
•dispelling the (non-existent) yaksa even with the combined efforts 
of thousands of magicians 15 —Mantragupta, not to be outdone 
by his beloved in preying upon the credulity of the superstitious 
Andhra king and his subjects, relates an interesting tale of his 
own posing as a great ascetic. He tells that he enters Andhra 
country and goes into a cemetery where he shams the matted 
locks of an ascetic by extracting some similar strands from the 
cavity of an old Sala tree and affixing them to the crown of his 
head. He then covered his body with a collection of rags and 
patched garments, and soon found himself surrounded with 
■disciples, whose loyalty he secured with a few presents. Then, 
taking up residence near a lotus-filled lake, he also gathered an 
enthusiastic following of villagers won over by a few cheap magic 
tricks. The villagers spread the fame of their new-found saint, 
declaring him to be expert in the secrets of the Vedas and veda- 
ngas and a master in expounding other sastras. They declared, 
moreover, that he never spoke anything that was not true; that a 
few grains of dust from his feet would suffice to cure the incura¬ 
bly diseased; and, that the malefic influence of the grahas, which 
had withstood the powers of all the magicians drawing mystical 
diagrams ( yantras ) would be instantaneously washed away when 
a man’s head would be purified by the touch of a few drops of 
his foot-bath. They felt it impossible to measure the extent of his 
powers, and declared him to be utterly lacking in vanity. And, 
with the spread of Mantragupta’s fame, it is not long before he 
is respectfully approached by the Andhra king, still seeking to 
deliver Kanakalckha from her possessive yaksa. Our false ascetic 
received the king while shamming a meditative trance and pro¬ 
ducing a well-timed demonstration of his supposed knowledge of 
occult lore. Mantragupta promises to aid the king after three 
days, which he spends excavating a hiding place in the waters 
beside the adjacent bathing place. When the king returns, 
Mantragupta advises him to perform religious rites and to 
immerse himself in the waters of the lake after dark. The results 
of the king’s pious deeds will, Mantragupta assures him, trans¬ 
form the king’s appearance into one of surpassing youthful 
beauty which will subsequently intimidate the yaksa and win the 
heart of Kanakalekha. As a deft touch, Mantragupta informs the 
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kin" that he, as a wandering ascetic, has already overstayed his 
allotted time in one place, and will have departed by morning, 
secure in the knowledge that his good works among the Andhras 
have been crowned by extraordinary service to the king; for 
indeed not to have so favoured the king would make him liable 
to censure by noble men (Aryas). Then, while Mantragupta 
repairs in secret to his watery hiding place, the king obeys his 
last instructions to the letter: he takes a ritual bath, dons per¬ 
fume and a white garland, and propitiates the Brahmaitas (who 
are, in the last words of Mantragupta, ‘no less than gods on this 
earth’)- Having completed these preliminaries, the king proceed¬ 
ed to the lakeshore in the company of many attendants bearing 
torches. After the king has immersed himself in the waters of e 
lake and swam out to the depth of an elephant’s height, he is 
pulled under the surface by Mantragupta, who had shed his 
ascetic’s disguise and lay in wait in his hidden c am ei. er 
strangling and drowning the king and hiding the corpse in the 
hidden place, Mantragupta achieves his ultimate ploy, e em 
ges from the lake declaring that he is the late king transformed 
into the embodiment of youthful beauty, true to te e P a 
ascetic’s predictions—a miracle he offers as the ultima e - 
tion of disbelieving heretics. The conclusion o t is s o 
with the predictable freeing of Kanakalekha and her 
Mantragupta’s marriage to Kanakalekha and su se< T* e ,. , 

ment of sovereignty and love both achieve t roug _ 
exploitation of the prevailing superstitions among _ 

Although we see more of false ascetics in t e as 
carita, Dandin presents one of his most pene ra in 
sketches of asceticism in the tale of the genuine, though foBible, 
ascetic named Marici. In the second chapter o a h- 

work,",he great sage Marici hims.lfrelates thestoo-of to 
encounter with the prostitute Kamamaujarr Th^g ^ ^ ^ 
introduced to the prostitute when the latt worldly 

seeking asylum, declaring that she life" 

pleasures and now seeks to cam the rewards | n ts to- 

The prostitute’s mother follows close behind and 
Marici that her daugliter has neglected her prope ^ 

and wasted her long education in the sixty- o ur 0 f 

course of a long discussion of the mother’s ro e in fficacy 0 f 
a successful prostitute, the mother again refers o 
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Buddhist nuns, this time in the business of circulating reports of 
the girl’s comeliness—and availability—among the townspeople. 
Kamamanjari’s mother caps her indictment of her daughter with 
the revelation that her daughter has strayed so far as to become 
infatuated with a penniless but attractive Brahmana youth, 
while rejecting all wealthy suitors and reducing herself and all 
her entourage to poverty through her callous neglect of duty. 17 
Marici then addresses himself to persuading Kamamanjari to 

apply herself with earnestness to her duty—prostitution!_for by 

doing so she may attain the rewards of heaven. When she again 
pleads with the sage to afford her refuge from the worldly life 
Marici agrees to let her stay for a while in the forest with him’ 
thinking she will tire of the life of austerities and once again 
yearn to rejoin the world. After her kinsmen agree that this 
is a suitable suggestion under the circumstances, Kamamanjarl 
proceeds to win the heart of the ascetic through her charming 
performance of her duties at the osrama. She then avails herself 
of the opportunity to discourse on religious subjects with the 
sage, in discussing the three aims of model Hindu life, Kama- 
manjari declares duty ( dharma) to be superior to the other pur- 

Kimama-- aS - re ^T 0 and weaI * (flrtha). Urged to continue, 
Kamamanjan notes that the superiority of dharma is proved by 

fact that kama and artha presuppose dharma. Moreover, 

to guide^neTrf II 1116 absence of the other two is still sufficient 
strength isthat I su P reme ^ e * d of]life. But, dharma', greatest 
cant fn - h 'I overthrown by small, almost insignifi- 

r; r S10n :r h , e r lmS 0f wealth ^P^ure. Then, in 
ture DandiI°h| P v- y irreverent Passages in Sanskrit litera- 
dir estabIish her point with a series 
Hindu id, p h mg W1 ? the m y thoI °gical indiscretions of the 
^rlTon^r ntS: ? r&hm ^ S P ursu it of Tilottama; 18 S'iva’s 
love i sixteen ° f ascetics> wives i 19 Kfsna’s making 

pursuit of hi h ? d £ ovdierds ’ wives; 20 Brahma’s incestual 

•SUSrZ&C of the sage 

pataka) of i a y 5 * th mo °n-god s heinous sin (maha- 
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wives; 28 and Atri’s union with a doe. Moreover, the gods have 
been guilty of cheating the demons on numerous occasions. 
And yet, Kamamanjarl says, men still revere the gods and rsis 
because they know that a few minor indiscretions will never 
despoil their virtue—such is the superiority of dharma\ Kama- 
manjari’s arguments having demolished all of Marici’s reserva¬ 
tions, he forsakes his vows. She then carts him back into the city 
where the citizens enjoying a festival all behold Marlci attired in 
the foppish adornments of a suitor and obviously totally subject¬ 
ed to Kamamanjarl. There, Kamamanjarl spurns her new-found 
lover, explaining that she has won a wager through seducing 


him. . . 

The story of Upaharavarman contains the now familiar ele¬ 
ments of a wicked king and subjects taken in by a skilful oppor¬ 
tunist through their superstitious faith in the miracles wrought 
by mantras. What makes the story worth the retelling here is 
Dandin’s obvious approval of the kind of ethical relativism 
suggested in Kamamanjari’s discourse with Marlci. There can be 
no doubt that the sastras of the Brahmanas would condemn 
Upaharavarman outright: for, as we begin the narration of t e 
portion of his tale relevant to our purposes, he has a re ^ y 
inaugurated an illicit relationship with the king’s beautiful w e, 
Puskarika. Acting on Upaharavarman’s instructions, Pu§ an a 
informs her ugly but libidinous husband that there is a means y 
which he can assume the handsome form depicted in a painting 
(actually a portrait of Upaharavarman). She relates that an o , 
well-travelled lapasi, having taken a motherly concern or e 
queen, has informed her that there is a mantra through w ic a 
wife will be able to confer the handsome likeness of the por rai 
upon her husband—if he agrees to fast upon the night o t e u 

moon; approach a sacred fire in an isolated place, o er in o 

fire a hundred samidhs of sandalwood, a hundred o a oew °® ’ 
some camphor and many handsome garments; co ess a 
state secrets upon hearing the sound of a bell; an , em r ^ e 
wife with eyes closed. When the king readily assents o a ® 
the fateful transformation, Queen Puskarika, sti o 
Upaharavarman’s instructions, feigns jealousy owing ° 
king’s philandering inclinations, and refuses a.t firs 0 P 
role in the rite. After Puskarika is supposedly . 

king’s insincere vows of fidelity, the report issues o 
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king will be transformed into a handsome youth through the 
magic of his beloved queen; a plan approved only after receiving 
the assent of the king’s wise counsellors, ‘clever as Brhaspati 
himself’. Moreover, the general opinion was that the effort might 
well succeed: ‘for the power of jewels, mantras and potions is 
immeasurable.’ So the king and his queen enter the deserted 
palace grounds and commence to offer the many required obla¬ 
tions into the sacred fire. Using the thick smoke of the sacrificial 
fire as a screen, Upaharavarman trades places with the queen. 
He convinces the foolish king that he is still beholding the 
transformed countenance of Puskarika by cleverly continuing 
her previously voiced misgivings concerning the king’s faithful¬ 
ness. Convinced by this stratagem, the king eagerly confesses his 
state secrets in the hope of hastening his own assumption of the 
handsome form before him. The conclusion comes when Upahara¬ 
varman slays the duped monarch and takes both his queen and 

throne. At the close of the narration of the tale, we get a most 
enlightening clue to the moral and ethical priorities of Dapdin 
and, presumably, of Dapdin’s audience in the seventh century. 
After hearing this tale of adultery, fraud, sacrilege and regicide, 
Dapdin s hero smiles approvingly, and observes that, notwith¬ 
standing the means employed, kama, artha and even dharma 
were served well by Upaharavarman ! 2 ® 

If Dapdin took an undeniably realistic view of the faults of 
ings, it can neither be denied that he had a keen eye in assess¬ 
ing the faults of their Brahmapa counsellors. In Visruta’s tale, 
we have such a penetrating satirical analysis of subjection of 
kings by their self-serving Brahmapa advisors that Dapdin’s 
description deserves quoting in its entirety. The description 
comes in the speech of an old rascal named Viharabhadra, who 
advises the young king Anantavarma not to fall into the trap of 

loun^fo 11 h v ?“ ty ul° 1Cam P ° lity ( rd J' anit 0 his Brahmapa 
counsellors. Viharabhadra’s warning is as follows: 

w;t < h _ w ^ enever by favour of fortune a person is blessed 
tftmntat’ S P eri ^ y ' ° 6Ver ro S ues > worrying him with various 
S nirfn^° ns ’ acc ° mpI,sh their ow n designs. Thus some, in- 
m ?! mab0Ut the su P reme felicity to be enjoyed 

ho,; ff tf’fl\ Shead Shaved ’ gird him with a string of 
y grass, clothe him m skins, smear his body with butter. 
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send him to sleep without his supper, 30 and manage to 
appropriate all his property; there are (other) heretics, more 
terrible than these, who persuade him to relinquish children, 
and even life. If there be a person naturally shrewd enough 
not to let his property slip out of his hands in exchange for 
such [a] mirage, then there are others who surround him and 

say_‘We can convert even a single cowrie into a lac of coins, 

destroy all foes without weapons, or make even a single¬ 
bodied mortal an emperor, if only one is ready to follow the 
path we shall show.’ And when he asks them what that path 
is, they reply—‘There are four branches of royal knowledge, 
viz., the three Vedas, the practical arts (such as agriculture, 
commerce etc.), logic with metaphysics, and the science of 
government. Of these, the first three are vast and bear fruit 
slowly: let them alone, therefore. Study only the fourth; it 
has been recently composed by the learned Vi snug up ta in six 
thousand stanzas for the use of the King, (Candragupta) 
Maurya, [and] which, when well studied and put into practice, 
yields the desired fruit.’ Agreeing to do so, the king reads and 
hears it, and just grows old while doing so. (For) that sastra 
is connected with others; unless all are read, nothing is 
thoroughly known! Let its principles be grasped after a short 
or long time [i.e. let that go]: when this sastra is learnt, the 
first lesson taught is [this]—‘Do not trust one’s wife or child. 
Regarding the filling of one’s belly, the precept is ‘So muc 
rice is needed to make up so much boiled rice, and so much 
fuel is sufficient for cooking it; hence, let them be measure 
[well] before they are served out!’ 

Now (as regards a king’s daily course of life), a ing, on 
rising, when he has scarcely washed his mouth fu y, mus 
devote the first watch of the day to the examination ot tfle 
day’s receipts and expenditures, admitting (i.e. ta mg in <> 
account) a handful or half a handful (of anything); an ye 
even while he hears, the clever superintendents wi e r 
him of twice as much. By the force of their own ingenui , 

they multiply a thousandfold the forty modes o e rau 
set forth by Canakya. In the second watch, theprm«,wh 
his ears painfully assailed by the squabbles of contend * 
subjects, lives a most wretched life. Even t ere, 
and others, disposing of the suits favourably or un a 
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to the litigants as they please, join their sovereign with sin 
and infamy—and, indeed, themselves with money! In the 
third watch, he finds leisure to bathe and eat; but, until his 
food is digested, he lives in dread of poison. In the fourth, he 
rises to stretch forth his hands to receive gold. In the fifth, he 
has to suffer great consternation on account of the anxiety of 
political schemes. In presenting these too, the counsellors, 
appearing to be neutral, enter into mutual agreement [i.e. 
conspire], and wilfully pervert merits and defects, misstate 
the reports of the ambassadors and spies, misrepresent possi¬ 
bilities and impossibilities, confound all distinctions of place 
and time, and prey upon the friends of their own partisans or 
enemies; and, secretly stirring up internal and external fac¬ 
tions and openly appearing to subdue these, they bring their 
helpless master into their power. In the sixth, the king is 
[allowed] to divert himself as he likes, or to consult with his 
ministers—and the time thus allotted for amusement is [only] 
an hour and a half! In the seventh watch, he has the trouble¬ 
some task of reviewing his troops. In the eighth, he has to 
worry himself with ambitious projects in the company of his 
generals. In the first watch of the night, after the performan¬ 
ce of the twilight duties, he must receive his secret emmissar- 
ies, and through them instruct their cruel agents given the 
work of using swords, arson, or poison. After eating, he 
must, in the second watch of the night, begin to memorize 
his lessons like a Brahmaija. In the night’s third watch, he is 
sent to sleep with the sound of trumpets; a sleep he maybe 
allowed to enjoy through the fourth and fifth watches—but 
how may the poor fellow find rest, with his mind distracted 
by constant anxieties? In the sixth watch, he must begin to 
prepare [to perform] the duties imposed upon him by the 
sastras, as well as [other] business to be attended to. In the 
seventh watch, he must consult with ministers regarding the 
dispatch of agents and emissaries; and these fellows, as is 
well-known, say sweet things in order to increase the money 
[they take] from both sides, by trading on the road, being 
free from the fear of taxation; and making work, even in a 
slight degree, where there is none, wandering about freely. In 
the eighth watch the Purohita [priests] and others, assembl¬ 
ing, tell the king—‘Last night we saw an inauspicious dream; 
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the planets are inauspiciously arrayed; besides, there are evil 
portents. So let propitiatory rites be performed! Let all the 
sacrificial implements be made of gold; when this is done, 
the rites will be prolificly successful. Here are these Brah- 
manas each like Brahma himself. The benedictory rites 
performed by these lead to blissful results. They are in dread¬ 
ful poverty; have large families [to support]; are constantly 
engaged in devotional rituals; are endowed with Brahmani- 
•cal lustre; and yet [still] have not received any donations 
from you. Whatever is given to them will be rewarded by a 
long life, heaven-like happiness, and the destruction of 
calamities.’ And, thus having persuaded the king to confer 
rich donations, they secretly make themselves rich. Thus 
the troublesome, worrisome day and night are spent with¬ 
out happiness. The prince ruled by political advisors will 
find it difficult to preserve his sovereignty; the kingdom 
will find it difficult to persevere at all! There is a general 
mistrust regarding whatever a politician’s prince gives, 
esteems or speaks of fondly: all that will be dismissed as 
intended to deceive. And mistrust is the cause of disaster. 
The extent to which the course of worldly existence can pro¬ 
ceed without [artificial] policy may be observed from the 
experience of everyday life. We need have no recourse to 
Sastras in this business; even the suckling child manages to 
get milk from his mother. Then abandon all restraint and 
enjoy sense-pleasures as much as you can. Even those who 
advise you,‘the senses should be subdued*; ‘the six natural 
enemies should be shunned’; ‘one should pacify allies as well 
as friends’; and, ‘all one’s time should be spent in discussing 
•questions of war and peace, with no time wasted in seeking 
pleasure’—the same hypocritical counsellors take whatever 
money they manage to pilfer from you and spend it in whore¬ 
houses. What about these beggars? Take the case of such 
stem dictators of policy as 3ukra, Angiras, Visala, Ak§abahu, 
Dantiputra, Parasara and the rest of the preceptors of Sastras 
■and practical government. Did they subdue the six enemies? 
Did they put the precepts of the Sastras into practice? They 
too met with success and failure in their undertakings. 31 

In assessing Damn’s achievements in the areas of satire and 
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social criticism, it should be noted that the entire Dasakumdra- 
carita contains a balanced view which is not obvious in the 
passages referred to above, which were selected with the intention 
of underscoring Daridin’s critical treatment of superstitions, 
Brail manic abuses, ascetics’ weaknesses and state corruption. 
For example, while no one would deny the probable accuracy of 
Viharabhadra’s delineation of the means Brahmaria advisors 
might employ to subject a king into haplessly aiding them in the 
pursuit of their own self-serving ends, it should also be pointed 
out that the king who follows this advice to enjoy sense-pleasures 
to the neglect of the study of statecraft is ultimately shorn of 
both kingdom and life through the machinations of a foreign 
agent who engineers a calamitous defeat after first weakening 
that king, his army and whole society by further promoting the 
mindless pursuit of fleeting pleasures. When the king is defeated, 
Dandin simply explains that the loss was due to an insufficient 
training in polity. And while, on the one hand, Dandin narrates 
a hilarious catalogue of the sexual aberrations of the Hindu gods 
and rsis in the discourse of Kamamanjarl, he also, on the other 
hand, leaves little doubt that the sage Marici commits a pathetic 
blunder in accepting her arguments that dharma is unsullied by 
an occasional misadventure in the realm of kama. Indeed, in the 
tale of KamamanjarFs next victim, we are given an affirma¬ 
tion of faith in the gods of the pauraiiika Hindu trinity. The 
victim was a scion of a wealthy Brahmaija family, who, though 
lacking physical attractiveness, engaged a handsome though 
penniless youth in a contest for Kamamanjarfs affections. Win¬ 
ning the contest, he lost his fortune to the extent of becoming 
reduced to the ownership of a single loin-cloth. In his despair, 
he cast aside the loin-cloth too, and took initiation as a ‘sky- 
clad Jaina monk. But, as is the custom in the rigorously austere 
career of Jaina monks, his hair and beard have been painfully 
plucked out by the roots, his body has been caked with dirt and 
wrecked by hunger and thirst. He fears damnation through hear¬ 
ing blasphemies concerning Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Having 
retired to an Asoka grove, he weeps piteously and recants his 
heresy. We have seen, however, in the Dasakumaracarita little of 
Brahma^as which is so characteristic of 
Kalidasa. When Daridin refers to them as ‘the gods living on. 
this earth’, the context reveals the epithet to be sarcastic. 
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Dapdin’s Brahmarias are very worldly indeed: we have already 
seen mention of Brahmarias’ predilections for bordellos; and one 
of the few Brahmarias who apparently meets with Dandin’s 
approval is the character Pramati, who chews betel, attends 
cockfights and insinuates himself into the royal harem by adopt¬ 
ing women’s clothes. 88 


Social Criticism and Caricature in Bdija's Kadambarl 

The Dasakumaracarita contains several stylistic tours de 
force; notably, an entire chapter narrated without the use of 
labial letters, supposedly by a character with a sore lip. In an¬ 
other work often attributed to Dandin, a treatise on poetics 
named the Kdvyddarsa, the author commends the copious use of 
compounds ( samdsabhuyastvam ). Stylistic pyrotechniques and 
profusion of compounds find their zenith in another romance of 
the seventh century, the Kadambarl of Bana. The Kadambarl 
lacks the picaresque realism of the Dasakumaracarita; in the 
Kadambarl the satiric naturalism of the Dasakumaracarita is re¬ 
placed by romantic fantasy. Yet, there are two sections in the 
Kadambarl which suggest social criticism. 

The first place where we find something akin to social criti¬ 
cism is the advice of the aged counsellor, Sukanasa, to the young 
hero, Candrapida, in a section known as the Sukandsopadesa. 
The sententious upadesa imparted centres mainly on the defects 
of wealth and the corrupting influence of kingly powei. 

At first glance, it is both mildly shocking and humorous to 
see the personification of wealth and fortune, the Hindu goddess 
Laksmi, denounced by Sukanasa as a whore who flits from man 
to man with no regard for virtue, learning, upbringing or gene¬ 
rosity. Like lightning, she produces a short-lived flash and is 
gone. Like a dreadful pisdei, she intimidates men. As if jealous, 
she refuses to embrace a man favoured by Sarasvatl (the go ess 
of learning). As if fearful of ritual pollution, she refuses to touch 
a virtuous man. She drives a noble-minded man from her 
thoughts, as if he were inauspicious. She will not look upon a 
good man, as if he were an evil omen. She steps over a high-born 
man, as if he were a snake. She steps aroun a rave man, a 1 
he were a thorn in her path. She forgets a generous man, asi 
were a bad dream. She avoids an educated man, as if he were a 
villain. She taunts a noble person, as if e were a ru 
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Though attached to the best of men ( purusottama —Visriu), still 
she loves the wicked. She acts as a cataract to the eyes of the 
sastras; as a club in driving away good advice; as the slaughter¬ 
house of good intentions. 

As for the corrupting influence of power affecting kings, 
Sukanasa compares its actions to elements in the king’s consecra¬ 
tion ceremony. It is as though a king’s courtesy were washed 
away by the sacred waters; as though his heart were darkened by 
the smoke of the sacred fire; as though his forgiveness were 
swept away by the sacred kusa grass; as though his regard for 
heaven were obscured by the royal parasol; and, as though the 
good advice offered him were drained out by the cheers of the 
multitude. Like men about to die, kings fail to recognize their 
kinsmen; like the myopic, they lose their foresight; like the 
haunted, their houses become filled with vile creatures. 

The self-serving counsellors of kings fare no better. They are 
compared to vultures feasting upon the flesh of wealth. They 
make it their business to misrepresent vices as virtues; laxity as 
beneficent administration; the passive witnessing of atrocities as 
profundity; the accolades of sycophantic poets as authentic 
fame; and indecision as impartiality . 33 

Only one other short sketch in the Kadambari features satiri¬ 
cal elements. Strictly speaking, the sketch might best be describ¬ 
ed as a literary caricature of an irrascible old Southern ascetic 
{jaraddravidadharmikavarnanam). The hero of the romance, 
Candrapida, encounters the dravidadharmika at a dilapidated 
Durga shrine where the prince rests his horses during his return 
to his father s capital. The fact that the satirical description of 
the ascetic whom Candrapida finds there plays no role in the 
p ot of the romance leads one to conclude that Bania merely 
intended a caricature of the type of individual his audience 
wou enjoy seeing lampooned. If the caricature is somewhat 
gratuitous, it is still worth mention in this essay becauseB ana 
digresses here in order to criticize a type which we shall often 
see satirized in later literature: namely, the iSaiva ascetic who 

renounces the world in order to better succeed in his attempts to 
manipulate it. 

In fus description of the old Saiva ascetic, Bana employs his 
considerable descriptive talents in an exhaustive catalogue of the 
cnaracter s physical deformities and ailments. While this detailed 
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depiction of bodily imperfections may strike the reader as a 
particularly mean species of humour, it is worth noting that in 
Indian literature, as in Western literature, satirists (Ksemendra, 
for example) have had recourse to this device as a means of pro¬ 
viding the reader with concrete indices to the mental abnormali¬ 
ties of the character so depicted. So, the gullibility of the ascetic 


is indicated by his one eye destroyed by the magic ointment 
given to him by a charlatan; and his vanity is indicated by the 
darkening of the other eye due to his application of collyrium 
thrice daily. He suffers from a fever induced by his use of quack 
remedies. His back has been repeatedly injured in his inhospita¬ 
ble attempts to drive away wayfarers intent on spending the 
night at the shrine. He has tortured his body in his rage at the 
respect shown by the local populace to other ascetics passing 

through the area. . 

It is clear that the renunciation of this misfit stemmed not 
from dispassion with regard to the world, but rather as a com¬ 
promise made in order to advance his aggrandizement of per¬ 
sonal powers at the expense of others. Thus, his prayers to Durga 
have not stemmed from devotion (bhakti), but rather in the 
preposterous hope that he might be conferred the rulership of 
the South as a boon. Instead of rejecting materialism, he has put 
his hopes on the manufacture of a magical wealth-conferring 
tilaka mark he learned of from a Sramana charlatan. He is 
obsessed with the notion of finding a treasure-trove, an wi 
wild accounts of a Srisaila or‘mountain of wealth. He is also 
obsessed with alchemists’ depictions of the acquisition of mstan 
wealth and has collected manuscripts full of spells, mysticd 
formulae and mantras in the hope of furthering is , 

ambitions by magical means. Nor has age and infirmityquelled 
his lechery: we learn that whatever celibacy he has practised has 
been through necessity rather than by choice Hecg 
delusion that his mantras will secure him a yak^l town H > * 

used a supposedly magic powder in the hope of compelling the 

submission of an old female ascetic . 35 . w iter 

The passages referred to above revea wealth 

«pable of giving Ml v=n. recon<1 , t «' 

corrupt kings and flawed ascetics. Y i» no thv com- 

allusions and paranomasias and extraor ' n ^‘ . ^ at ^ com ^ 

pounds which characterize his style leave n 
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posed for a select audience of the very learned at court. That he 
was successful in finding such an audience is attested by several 
references to his winning of great fame through his kdvyas . 3 ® 

Bhartrhari 

Turning to another author who, like Bana, most probably 
lived the courtly life in seventh century India, we find more 
social criticism expressed in an easier, more popular style in the 
three centuries of verses ascribed to Bhartrhari. Popular tradi¬ 
tion has it that Bhartrhari was a king saddened by his wife’s 
infidelity and frustrated in his own attempts to find love outside 
of marriage, and who subsequently hovered between a fascina¬ 
tion with the allurements of worldly life and the renunciation of 
a monk. Verses in the collection ascribed to him are cited as 
proof of this conjecture. The first verse is as follows: 

Yam cintayami satatam mayi sa virakta 
Sdpyanyamicchati janaiji sa jano'nysaktah / 

Asmatkfte ca parisusyati kacidanya 

Dhiktd/ji ca taip ca madanam ca imam ca mam ca 11 37 

The one I ponder is disinclined towards me; 

She wants a man attached to yet another / 

Another woman, withers for my sake: 

Damn her! Damn him! Damn Kama! Damn the other 
woman! Damn me! // 

Another verse mirrors the tension in the poet’s mind between 
sensuality and religion: 

Kcsdij samyamina/j Sruterapi param paraijt gate locane 
Antarvaktramapi svabhavasucibhifi kiniam dvijanani ganai/i / 
Mulct chi am satatadhivasaruciram vaksojakumbhadvayam 
Ittham tanvil vapid}prasdntamapi teksobhamkarotyevanal} // 38 
Hair tied in a braid, and eyes stretching to the ears, 

A mouth filled with pure white teeth, / 

Breasts pleasing through their constant adornment by pearls 
O girl! Thus, your body is at rest—still, it disturbs me! // 

The full sense of this verse can only be gathered with attention 
to the poetic suggestions ( dhvanis ) implicit in it. The phrase 
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translated as ‘hair tied in a braid’, suggests ‘restraining the 
senses’ a reference to the matted hair of ascetics. ‘Eyes stretching 
to the cars’ suggests ‘eyes taking in the supreme goal of the 
sacred literature’. ‘A mouth filled with pure white teeth suggests 
‘(Brahma’s) mouth 39 filled with Brahmanas pure by nature 
‘Pleasing through their constant adornment by pearls suggests 
‘pleasing through the constant association with liberated souls 
Thus the beloved’s body suggests the serenity of religion, yet it 
disturbs the poet! The tension between sensuality and religious 
motive is perfectly expressed in this verse by the device known 
as virodhdbhdsa,* 0 in which an apparent paradox is resolved by 
taking into account the suggested secondary meanings o 

^XtTverse is accepted as a genuine member of the 
authentic Bhartrhari collection assembly in D.^Kosamlns 
critical edition. But the first verse is 1 " c ! u . <lc J 
whose attribution to Bhartrhari ,s doubtful. Even if he verse 
were authentic, there is nothing in it to suggest:Jhu he poet 

Bhartrhari was a king. Although maty of 

reveal an insider’s view of life at court, teir . . ® 0 f 

complaints of a learned courtier frustrated with the stupid y f 

kings and the groveling sycophants wWch ftey 

verses will now be considered for social crit 

V01< It becomes even more difficult to believe that Bhartrhari was 
ever a S when one reads the following verse ,» which 
Bhartrhari compares a king s statecraft to a w or 

Satyanrta ca parusa priyavadim ca _ 

Himsra dayalurapi carthapara vadanya / 

Nityavyaya pracuranityadhandgamaca 
Varahganeva njrpanitiranekarupa // 

Both true and false, both harsh and sweetly W^ous 
Vicious and compassionate both, miserlyan g 

With both constant expenditure and const< P 

A king’s polity, like a whore, has many 

A pair of verses voice criticism of the m J t . 

toward the wise. The first speaks 
valued in the realms of philistine kings. 
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Sastropaskrtasabclasundaragirali sisyapradeyagama 
Vikhyatal.i kavayao vasanti visaye yasya prabhor nirdltand/i / 
Tajjddyatp vasudhddhipasya sudhiyo hyartharp vindpisvarah 
Kutsyalj syu/i kupariksakair na maiyayo yairarghata/v 
pdtital.i // 13 

Their speech pleasing because of correct grammar and; 

adorned with [allusions to] learned texts. 

Their traditions deserving transmission to students— 

In a kingdom where [such] celebrated sages dwell penniless. 
This [only shows] the obtuseness of the king—the wise are 
wealthy without money. 

Let those who apply worthless tests be condemned, not the- 
jewels they devalue! 


The next verse calls upon kings to renounce their arrogance 
towards the learned: 


hartur yati na gocararp kimapi sam pusnati yat sarvada 
arthibhyah pratipddyamanamanisarp prapnoti vrddhnp param /' 
kalpantesvapi na prayati nidhanarp vidyakhyam antardhanam 
yesaw tan prati manamujjhata nrpali kastaili saha spardhate // ib 
It does not fall prey to a thief; it always promotes a kind of 
peace; 

Imparted to its seekers, it never fails to grow; 

It is not lost even at the end of time: such is the inner treasure- 
called knowledge. 

O kings, give up your arrogance towards its possessors! Who- 
can contend with them? 


The next group of verses is on the theme of the pitfalls inherent 
m e se ™8 ° the rich and powerful. The first speaks know- 
Si" he / ,ffiCU tieSfaCedby servants °r> Perhaps, courtiers 
hostile*^ cities ^ Ae SknderS t0 Which the y are subjected by 


tnaunan-mukab pravacanapatur vdtalo jalpako va 
dhr?tah pdrsve bhavati ca tatha durato'pyapragalbhah / 
k$antya bhtrur-yadi na sahate prayaso nabhijatah 
sevadharmaii paramagahano yoginam-apyagamayah // 45 
If silent, a ‘dummy’; 
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If eloquent, ‘prolix’ or a ‘senseless babblei , 

If intimate, ‘importunate’, 

Or‘immature’, if distant; 

By forebearance, ‘timid’; 

Or, ‘ill-bred’ if not complacent: 

The nature of service is utterly impenetrable, 

Eluding even the wise. 

The following sloka laments the ascription of all virtues to those 
who have money: 40 


yasyasti viltcwi sa nardh kulincih 
sa panditah sa srutavan gumjnah / 
sa eva vakta sa ca darsaniyah 
sarve ganah kahcanam asrayanti 11* 1 
A monied man is thought well-born, 

Wise, learned and a judge of virtue. 

He alone is thought eloquent, even handsome: 
All virtues attend upon gold! 


The sycophant is devastating^ compared to a groveling dog, 
wMl^Ms opposite i S compared «o a lordly elephaet rn a parr of 

dfstantas : 48 


lahguladlanam adhascaranavapatm 
bhamau nipatya vadanodaradarsanam ca / 
svd pindadasya kumte gajapumgavas-ta 
dhiram vilokayati catusataii-ca bliunkte // 

mouth and belly. . . , 

But a lordly elephant looks on impassively 
And eats only after hundreds of cajoleries. 

The verse which follows is.fatalistic 1.It. 

of wealth, and admonishes its reader not to grove 

rich: 
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tad dhiro bhava vittavatsu krpaijaip vfttiip vrthii ma kftah 
kupe pasya payonidhav api ghato grluiati tulyarti jalam // 50 
Whatever wealth, great or little, the Creator has inscribed on 
one’s forehead, 

So much will one unquestionably obtain, even in a wasteland 
—but no more, even on the mountain of gold! 

Therefore, be resolute and do not uselessly play the toady 
before the rich! 

See, the pot takes the same amount of water from the ocean 
or a well! 


Although there will be occasion to refer again to Bhartrhari in 
subsequent chapters, the above verse provides a convenient 
transition to the Pancatantra's critical realism with respect to 
wealth and poverty. 


The Pancatantra on Privilege , Poverty and Servitude 

Throughout the Niti literature, the very profusion of 
sympathetic portrayals of the miseries of poverty is in itself 
sufficient to demonstrate a significant degree of social conscience 
in Sanskrit. Even D. D. Kosambi concedes that poverty ‘seems 
to be the only reality with which the poet of the classical period 
came to grips’, but he immediately stipulates that the only 
poverty which concerned such a poet was the poverty of his own 
class. J It seems to me impossible to prove that all or even a 
majority of complaints against poverty in Sanskrit springs from 
poets selfish class interests or demonstrate their inability to 
generalize from their own experience of deprivation—assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that such was their plight—to that of 
others. Certainly verses from the Pancatantra do much to 
suggest sympathy rather than selfishness. 

Wealth, according to the Pancatamra confers unfair 

lu* oSn'T '? P °,r SS ° rS Wh “ e ’ ho poor suffer a consequent 
Maktrr f Ipa man is observed to be ever cocbure, 

SZc T y and donnnccring, then we may be sure his 
strength comes from money (2.89). But, 

surafi surupah subhagasca vag/ni 
sastra/ii sastraiii vida/ikarotu / 
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art !i a in vina naiva yasasca manatp 
prapnoti marttyo'tra manusyaloke // (5.25) 

Should an ordinary mortal be brave, handsome, amiable, 
eloquent and learned with respect to both weapons and 
texts; nevertheless, without money, he will gain neither fame 
nor respect in this human sphere. 

The words atra and manusyaloke deserve special mention here. 
The poet who wrote the Pahcatantra pointedly reminds his 
readers frequently that he speaks of this world with all its 
imperfections and not, by implication, the earthly paradises 
dreamed up by the mahakavis. In their idealized world, virtue 
never fails to be rewarded and poverty is seldom even suggested. 
But here, in this world, as the Pahcatantra's poet puts it, 

vikalamiha piirvasukrtat]i vidydvanto'pi kulasamudbhutal) / 
ycisya yada vibhavah syat tasya tada dasatapi yanti // 

Previous good turns count for nought: in this world, even 
well-bred men of learning become the slaves of whomever 
has money at the time. (5.9) 

Of course, it is not ‘this world* literally which is responsible for 

this injustice, but rather the men who populate it and colour it 

with their philistine values: 

sukulaiji kusalarp siijanatp viltaya kulakusulasilavikale pi / 
adhye kalpataraviva nityapi rajyanti jananivahal.i // 

Turning away from a decent 53 man of talent and breeding, 
the mob becomes as fascinated with a rich man as if he were 
wishing-tree, though he lacks breeding, talent or character 

(5.8> 


In the eyes of the world then, virtues without money lose their 

lustre: ‘Character, purity, forgiveness, skill, gentility an no e 

birth-all these fail utterly to lend lustre to an impoverished 
man’ (5.2). The poet here and in the next two verses plays upon 
the convention within Sanskrit poetry which associates success 
with property of shiningness. Thus, the fame atten an up 
success is itself considered fancifully to be white in co our ( . 
the proper name, ‘Candraklrti’, referring to one w ose ame 
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like the moon in implied whiteness and luminosity). There is 
also in this imagery a connotation of the loss of self-confidence 
which, of course, goes well with the condition of being both 
impoverished and reduced to beg the indulgence of others. Thus 
Sanskrit poets describe the impoverished as nispratibha, literally, 
‘lacklustre’, but perhaps better rendered as ‘crestfallen’ or even 
‘depressed’ or ‘downtrodden’. So it is that the Pancatantra’s 
poet declares that a poor man’s various virtues—however 
excellent—do not shine forth in the least; but, by its very nature, 
wealth makes all qualities shine, even as the sun illumines all 
manner of things (2.94). In similar imagery, a poor man is said 
to be‘sullied’by his poverty, which, in turn, leads him to a 
state of utter humiliation (2.104). Moreover, akin to the concept 
of losing one’s lustre through impoverishment is the notion 
that through the same process, one becomes unsightly to the 
degree that, in accordance with commonplace Hindu super¬ 
stitions, even to be observed is to expose your beholder to 
possible misfortune. Thus, a poor man is said to be avoided 
•exactly like several tabooed objects (2.107). For all intents and 
purposes, the poor man is dead (2.101); even his own kinsmen 
look upon him as if he were dead (2.103). His kinsmen suffer 
•embarrassment on his account and seek to conceal their con¬ 
nection to him; similarly, his friends become estranged (2.105). 
And, if that were not enough, his master, though well-served, 
becomes hostile; his wife becomes insolent; his sons will abandon 
him (5.25). And still the burden of having a family continues: 
though he be of considerable intellect, still his mind is wasted 
on worry over butter, salt, oil, grain, clothing and fuel (5.4 and 
5). His status is diminished to such a degree that he stands 
below ritually unclean, inanimate dirt: even clay left over from 
toilet routines finds some use, whereas the poor man is of no 
use to anyone (2.108). If he approaches someone with more 
money, the latter avoids him, suspecting him to have come to 
beg (2.109) or steal (2.97), 64 though in both cases the poor man 
may have only approached his more fortunate acquaintance with 
the intention of doing him a favour! 

Perhaps more frustrating than being shunned is the poor 
man’s experience of being totally ignored. Even with effort, no 
one will seemingly be able to see him, the gloom of his poverty 
•obscures him even on a sunlit day (2.99). His existence is in 
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name only (2.91 and 93). Any fate is preferable to that of living 
olf kinsmen (5.23) or begging (2.96). The poor are impotent 
(2.97); or, like widows of good breeding, their only alternative 
is to torture their minds with unfulfilled hopes (2.102); such 
hopes, again, are as useless as widows’ breasts (2.98). 

Moreover, if dependence on charity is unthinkable, its 
alternative, a life of servitude, is tantamount to living death 

(1.288) , for servants are so intimidated that they are too nervous 
to eat freely, or to sleep soundly, or to speak without fear 

(1.289) . A king’s servants may feel their very lives insecure 
(1.285). 

The Pancatantra goes on to say even more about the miseries 
and injustices of poverty, yet 1 think that the references 
summarized above are sufficient to show undeniable sympathy 
for the poor and even outrage at their oppression—all this in 
marked contrast to the supercilious indifference one should 
expect to find in poetry of the court and of the privileged priestly 
class. The most significant feature of these many verses, 
however, is how very few in number they appear to be when 
contrasted with a myriad similar verses in the subhasitasahgrahas. 


Criticism of Religious Hypocrisy Couched in Animal Fables 

It is true that Brahmapas are sometimes portrayed in the 
Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa in something less than the most 
flattering terms. Surely the reader is not expected to admire or 
emulate the sagacity of the Brahmana swindled out of his 
sacrificial goat in the Hitopadesa. That hapless fellow rids 
himself of his goat after becoming persuaded that it is a dog, 
the touch of which, no doubt, is ritually polluting. Other 
Brahmanas are depicted as crafty or lazy, spurred into action 
only by shrewish wives; yet, A. B. Keith rightly notes t at sue 
irreverence does not constitute a sweeping condemnation o 
Brahmanas as a class. This kind of distinction is one to which 

we shall have recourse several times in subsequent discussion of 

Hindu criticism of its religious; whole sub-classes may be foun 
objectionable, yet a suggestion is usually present to the effect 
that the counterfeit religious would not, could not succeed m 
their perfidy were it not for the acknowledged existence o 

genuinely religious. 
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Having said that, I must admit that more than moderate 
criticism is intended in the following verse: 

narakaya mat is ie cet paurohityaip samacara / 
varsaiji yavat kimanyena mathacintdni dinatrayam // 

If your mind is set on going to hell, then just serve a year as 
a ( puroliita ) priest; or, if time is short, spend but three days 
overseeing a mathal 50 (2.70) 

Similarly, there is clearly something short of fawning obeisance 
in the naming of two wandering monks ( parivrajakas ) as 
‘Tamracuda’ or ‘Bald as a Copper Pot’ and ‘Brhatsphic’—‘Big 
Ass’. 65 Yet, apart from these isolated barbs, the most consistent 
theme of criticism of the religious in these texts involves vignettes 
in which villainous animals sham sanctity in order to better 
promote their nefarious exploitation of the gullible. 

The stories of the Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa in which 
beasts sham asceticism have antecedents in the Mahabharata and 
the Jataka collections. The Mahabharata tells the story of a cat 
on the bank of the Ganga (Ganges) who counterfeits asceticism 
by holding aloft his paw (being urdhvabdhu ) with the motive of 
devouring impressionable birds and mice (5.160.15-43). This 
hypocrite finds parallel representations in the Bilara Jataka 
(128), the Pancatantra (3.2) and the Hitopadesa (1.4). 58 An 
interesting feature of Hitopadesa tale is that the hypocritical cat 
ascetic must first insinuate himself into the confidence of an 
old and blind guardian of infant birds. This he accomplishes 
through the pretense of having come to learn dharma from the 
blind watchbird, who cannot resist the opportunity to share his 
expertise in this subject. 

In several of these tales, an animal finds himself quite by 
accident endowed with a mark of sainthood and the impetus 
which this event provides to his latent treachery proves to be an 
irresistible^ temptation. So it is in several Jataka tales and also 
in t e Pancatantra (p. 140 of Hertel’s edition), where a cat be¬ 
comes adorned with a monk’s necklace through the accident of 
aving gotten his head stuck in a butter pot. And so it is too with 
«te Hitopadesa' s celebrated jackal who falls into a vat of indigo 
ye and subsequently utilizes this fortuitous circumstance—his 
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new colour is the same as Vi$nu’s avalaras —to tyrannize the awed 
beasts of the forest. 

Occasionally the beasts of these stories adopt the confidence 
man’s trick of appealing to something within his victim’s baser 
nature in order to gain his object. We have seen above how an 
old and blind vulture could not resist being sought as an 
authority on dharma. In the Hilopadesa (1.3), a tiger feeds him¬ 
self upon victims through dangling the prospect of a gold 
bracelet before them—all the while explaining that, in his 
personal saintliness, he has renounced all attachment for such 
material objects. Providing an easy objective correlative to the 
attachment which the tiger piques in his victims minds, the 
Hitopadesa portrays one such greedy fellow becoming caught in 
a mire where he is subsequently devoured by his no longer 
saintly guide. This victim would have done well to heed the 
words of the Pancatantra: 


ekakl gfhasantyctktah panipatro digambaralj / 
so'pi sai/ivahyate loke tpsijaya pasya kautukani // 

Behold something extraordinary! In this world, even the 
most aloof Digambara (naked) ascetic—who has renounced 
his home forever and uses nothing more than his own hands 
as a begging bowl—is still swept away by desire! (5.5 in 
the Calcutta edition). 


In concluding this chapter, I hope it is apparent from all the 
examples presented above that social conscience and socia 
criticism are well represented even within some of the most 
often read works of Sanskrit literature. In almost every case, 
more examples could be added to those given above, yet, °P e 

that the reader will agree with me that such addition would be 

superfluous. Even the animal fables of the Pancatantra and e 
Hitopadesa offer further criticism of religious counterfeits; ye , 
at this point, it would seem more profitable to si o 
author’s utilization of the same themes, e wi nex s 
Ksemendra begins with imagery borrowed from the 
fables and continues to form satire through is own s 
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Chapter 3 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF KASHMIR 


The Historical Background of Ksemendra's Satires 

In the most recent study to emerge on the life and works of 
Ksemendra, 1 Rajatbaran Dattaray expresses a view of his 
subject which may well leave Ksemendra scholars dumbfounded: 
namely, that ‘it is but evident [sic] that Ksemendra held the 
Brahnmna community in high esteem.’ 2 Before passing on to a 
critical appraisal of this conclusion, it is necessary to delve into 
Ksemendra lore for a moment in order to fairly present its 
context. 

To begin with, the reader should be informed that 
Ksemendra, although unique in several ways in the history of 
Sanskrit literature, enjoys the further distinction of being one of 
those rare Sanskrit writers about whom some reliable biographi¬ 
cal information has survived. We know that he lived a long 
life in Kashmir, highlighted by an almost equally long literary 
career of a little more than 50 years, extending from approxi 
mately a.d. 1015 to about 1066. Modern Indians sometimes 
point with pride to the anonymity enshrouding many wor s o 
literary and (especially) visual arts in India, finding t ere a 
selfless dedication less common in the West. Kashmiri aut ors, 
thankfully, were not nearly so modest; 3 Ksemendra and his son 
Somcndra not only take credit for their own composi ions, 

also provide us with the names of their forefathers, up 

including Ksemendra’s great grandfather. Their pri e ! 
understandable: not only had the family amassed a consider ^ 
fortune, but K$emendra’s father, Prakasendra, ha a s ° _ 

celebrity through his philanthropic gifts to the com 
Brahmanias. The fact that this charity of his father * 1S 
ed in Ksemendra’s colophons shows, according ’ 

apparent ‘special interest in.. .one of his father s spec. ^ 

Prakasendra’s devotion to Brahmaiias, whose es . , 

stated to have earned by his generous ° fin j"t 

[punctuation added]* It is on this basis that a 
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‘evident that K$emendra held the Brahmaria community in high 
esteem.’ 

It seems to me that the reasoning behind this assertion may 
be challenged on several grounds. First, even if \vc were to 
ignore the history of Kashmir for the moment, it would strike 
me as obvious that a distinction might well be drawn between, 
on the one hand, filial admiration of a generous father and, on 
the other hand, esteem for those on the dole; yet it is only the 
former whom Ksemendra praises here. Moreover, tradition of 
Kashmir holds that Ksemendra, notwithstanding his father’s 
philanthropy, succeeded to a vast fortune. Yet, there is nothing 
in Ksemendra’s nor in his son’s colophons to suggest that it ever 
occurred to Ksemendra to emulate his father’s example. Even 
if we accept verbatim the florid hyperbole 5 in Ksemendra’s 
descriptions of Prakasendra’s charity and devotion at death to 
Siva, there is no reason to assume that such fanaticism was 
passed from father to son. Moreover, if we do assume exagger¬ 
ation in Ksemendra’s praise, we may seek explanation for his 
father’s generosity in simple political expediency. This would be 
the second reason to suspect Dattaray’s conclusion; but, to 
understand it fully, we must have recourse to the history of 
Kashmir and the place of Ksemendra’s family in it. 

We should begin with the question of how it was that 
Ksemendra s forefathers acquired their admittedly great fortune. 
Sylvain Levi suggested that a possible cause might be found in 
the identification of PrakaSendra’s father, Sindhu, with a 
scoundrel of the same name in the Rajatarahgini who emptied 
the royal treasury under the nominal reign of Abhimanyu and 
Queen Didda (a.d. 958-1003).® Dr. Suryakanta admits that this 
identification is, as he puts it, ‘tempting’, and that ‘the chrono¬ 
logy also supports this.’ 7 Yet, both Indian critics reject this 
i entification. Both point out that the Rajatarangini mentions 
Matanga as a son of the notorious Sindhu and makes no 
mention of Prakasendra. Without bothering with the strained 
speculation that Matanga could have been another name by 
w ich Prakasendra was known to Kalharia, it seems altogether 
possible to me that both were Sindhu’s sons, the former 
receiving mention in the Rajataranginl due to the fact that he 
also served as a royal treasurer; the same history makes no 
mention of Prakasendra by name, and mentions Ksemendra 
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only as the author of his own chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, 
the Nrpavali —regrettably now lost. Suryakanta’s strongest 
argument is that the Rajatarahgiijti declares Sindhu’s father to 
have been the ‘litter-carrier, ICuyya’, whereas Ksemendra’s son 
gives the name ‘Bhogendra’. Neither Suryakanta nor Dattaray 
seem to have considered the possibility that Kalhapa might have 
harboured some enmity towards the family of his rival 
historian, Ksemendra—whose Nrpavali he dismisses as in¬ 
accurate—and that the description of Sindhu’s father as the 
‘litter-carrier, Kuyya’ might well have been of the nature of an 
unkind epithet. Both Indian critics make much of the contrast 
between the ‘very black’ terms in which Sindhu is portrayed in 
the Rajatarahgm and Ksemendra’s complimentary treatment of 
his grandfather. It seems to me plausible that this might be 
equally well explained by the same grudge which I suspect 
Kalharia bore towards Ksemendra’s family, together with a 
modicum of familial pride on Ksemendra’s part, if not an 
understandable desire to counter rival versions of the circum¬ 
stances under which his family became so wealthy. 

If I have succeeded in showing that there is still no incon¬ 
trovertible ground for rejecting Levi’s identification of t le two 
Sindhus, then there is all the more reason to suspect that 
Prakasendra’s generosity towards the Brahmapa commum y 
might well have been a matter of simple expediency. or e 
Brahmapas formed a very powerful special interest 
political life of eleventh-century Kashmir. Writing o a 
assessment of this group, M. A. Stein writes that then theywere 
‘organized into corporations ( parsad ) at all the more imp 
shrines and pilgrimage places and [were] o ten P os ®®* 
great endowments.. .[and] played more than once an 1 ^ 

part in the internal politics of the country. T e s . um _ 

Prayopavesas to which they were apt to resort in cri 1 . 

stances, were evidently powerful means °*£°®£ cl0n t 
rulers had reason to dread.’ 8 Moreover, ‘Ka ana j 

his contempt for this priestly class whose ignoranc - Qoe 
to its arrogance, and bitterly condemns their ane 
in affairs of state.’ 8 If Ksemendra’s grandfather wathe ame 
Sindhu whom Kalhapa describes as having made himself r^ 
by drawing upon the royal treasury, then accoun s 
generosity might only reflect nothing more noble than 
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apparently successful tactic to hold the meddlesome Brahmaiias 
at bay, buying their cooperation. Moreover, it should be noted 
that this explanation does not stand or fall on the assumption 
of the identity of the two Sindhus: given the notoriously unstable 
political circumstances of eleventh-century Kashmir, anyone 
possessed of extraordinary wealth might well have been forced 
to adopt such an expedient. 

Ksemendra's Satire of the Hindu Priestly Class 

The strongest argument against the notion that Ksemendra 
held the Brahmaiias in esteem is to be found in the hardly 
moderate terms with which he satirized their foibles. 
Ksemendra’s satire strikes at a broad range of faults he perceived 
in his society. As mentioned in the Introduction, I cannot possibly 
hope to the full scope of his criticism in an essay of this length; 
to a lesser extent, the same limitations of space and time forbid 
a thorough treatment of even the few topics I have chosen to 
include here. 10 Nevertheless, it is hoped that the material 
presented here will be found sufficient to at least suggest the 
character of K§emendra’s social criticism. Perhaps the simplest 
way of introducing the reader to Ksemendra’s criticisms of the 
Brahmariical class would be to present a translation of a passage 
from his Kalavilasa, ‘The Flashing Play of Cunning.’ 

The setting of the passage is the story of a rich merchant 
who places his all too ingenuous son under the tutelage of 
Sanskrit literature’s perennial prince of cunning, Muladeva. 11 
Muladeva commends to the boy the cultivation of hypocrisy— 
specifically, hypocrisy of the religious variety ( dambha ). 12 

Listen, O Son, to the most deceitful essence of all cunning. 
When it is mastered, even fleeting riches take on permanency. 

(1.39) 

In the impenetrable forest of life, there is one fatal pitfall, 
covered over with leaves and grass, into which the foolish 
plunge like guileless antelopes. (1 40) 

In this world there is one intrinsically profound treasure- 
trove, its mouth covered over with crooked snakes [called] 
cheats. It is called religious hypocrisy. (1.41) 
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Religious hypocrisy is the secret incantation ( mantra ) [which 
summons] deception; the magic wishing-jewel of those who 
crave riches; that through which scoundrels gain super¬ 
natural power; and, the very bewitchment of the Goddess of 

Wealth. ( I-42 ^ 

Who can fathom religious hypocrisy’s course, like that of a 
fish in the deep. It too has no hands or feet or head, and is 

most indiscernible. v ' 

Serpents are captivated through the power of mantras; 
innocent antelope, by snares; birds, by nets; men, througi 
religious hypocrisy. t ' 

All hail religious hypocrisy! It is the mockery of h^.an 
intellect; the very basis of deception; the cause of 
ruin; Misperception [personified]; and, the very 
fraudulent enterprises’ success! I ' 

In the complex and constantly grinding wheel of wor y 

existence (samara), deceitful religious hypocrisy is both the 

nave and the ground it travels over. 

The tree of religious hypocrisy has the closing olr<*» ££ 
roof it draws its moisture from Brahmarias ’ 

dripping from their ritual batliing, “ flowers m ^ 

purity, and its many branches have hundreds of [Brahma^ 

cal] comforts as their fruits. 

In the ostentatious observance of a vow, there is the rdig^ ^ 
hypocrisy of a heron ; 13 m keeping t ings , 

the religious hypocrisy of aturtle m kee pmg ^ & 

expressionless, there is the sinister rehg ^ 43 ) 

The heron’s religious hypocrisy!s 

turtle’s religious hypocrisy is a king y y hypocr j s i es ! 

religious hypocrisy is the world c q ( 1 . 49 ) 

. . T- pn t very short; 
Whosesoever nails, beard and hair whoever 

whosesoever beard is long or locks a ’ a vow of 

gobbles clay like a PiSaca; whosoeverJeeps 
silence; whosesoever feet are barely covere J^^ 

Whosesoever golden necklace » “ ^hmesoeve^ arms are 
sacred thread hung across his bacK.wn 
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frozen—like those of a pot—by the folds of his garment 
crammed into his armpits... (1.51) 


Whosesoever learnedness ( pandityam ) is promoted by 
quarrels of every king and finger-wagging forensics; whose¬ 
soever lips publicly tremble in prayer ( japa ); whosoever 
shows himself lost in religious meditation upon city cross¬ 
roads.. . (1.52) 

Whosoever touches his ear in ritual gesture; by whomsoever 
everyone at a sacred bathing place is kept waiting by his 
repeated and prolonged immersions and ritual sipping of 
water with his hand cupped in a stage-gesture. . . (1.53) 


Whosesoever austere ritual bathing at winter’s end is 
announced by his chattering teeth; whosesoever elaborate 
worship of the gods is proclaimed by his smearing a great 
tilaka -mark on his forehead. . . (1.54) 


Whosoever wears a flower on his head 14 while shifting his 
glance from side to side like a crow [to be sure that all see 
^] lj tlwt sort of person is to be known as a religious 
hypocrite! (1.55) 

The religious hypocrite is a glory-seeking scoundrel who is 
submissive before a worthless man; is arrogant before a 
virtuous one; and, by sentiment, is an enemy to his kinsmen 
and a kinsman to his enemy. (1.56) 

When the time arrives to do his duty, the religious hypocrite 
bows his head and proffers instead a hundred blandishments; 
his duty done, he becomes pitiless, frowning and keeping 


There are hypocritical pretences of ritual purity, of quietism, 
of being a graduate of a Brahmanical education, and also of 
yogic contemplation ( samadhi ); but, more than a hundred 
times worse is the hypocritical pretension of indifference to 
the world! ^ 59) 

Caviling at the conduct of the holy; expending huge 
amounts of clay in ritual purification; touching only one’s 
own kinsmen—by these hypocritical pretensions of ritual 
purity a man becomes a second Visvamitra. ( 1 - 60 ) 
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The legendary Submarine Fire (vadavagni) insatiably and 
indiscriminately digests materials of every kind; the hypo¬ 
critical pretension of non-violence is also omnivorous: it 
craves valuables left in its safe-keeping and robs its victims 
of every sort of good sense. (1.61) 


Whether shaven-headed or wearing an ascetic’s matted 
locks; whether naked or shaded by a royal parasol; whether 
carrying a sceptre ( dai.ida) 16 or ochre-robed—his asceticism 
proclaimed by the ashes smeared on his body, the lecher of 
religious hypocrisy flourishes in every quarter! (1.62) 


Whether bald and fat or with the withered frame of a monk; 
whether his head is wrapped in a rag or surrounded by the 
turrets of a caitya hall— Greed is the aged sire of religious 
hypocrisy; Artifice, its mother; Fraud, its brother; Deceptive 
Appearance, its wife; Menace, its son. (1.63-4) 


Once upon a time, the Self-born Lord (Brahma), having 
finished the creation of all the worlds and their creatures, 
remained pensive for some time, having nothing more to 
do. ( ! - 65) 


His divine vision told him that mortal men fell short of 
enjoying money and other comforts, due to their peculiar 
adherence to sincerity. (1- ) 

With eyes closed and mind fixed in his yogic state of 
creative illusion (maya), he created Religious Hypocrisy— 
the very foundation of worldly esteem for the enric 
of mankind. . ’ 

[Religious Hypocrisy] wore a tuft of kusa grass; came a 
book, a rosary, an empty water-pot, a staff (dqrfs), a b 
antelope skin, a shovel and a horn as crooked as his own 
heart. ' . 

His ear and hand were more than thickty adorne wi 
sacred kusa grass. On his well-displaye s a ^ er \ . 

wore a white flower fixed at the base of his Brahmajica 

lock and ringed with still more kusa. 

His neck was rigid as a pole. His lips were flapping in pray 
(japa). His eyes were screwed up to indicate y° g ‘ c , ds 

lation (samadhi). His hand was braceleted with ros< y ■ 
And he carried a vessel full of clay. 
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Keeping silent, he spoke his whole mind by every manner of 
contemptuous gesture, by angry glances and by menacing 
and frowning facial expressions. (1.71) 

Keeping himself pure and guarding against the pollution of 
another’s touch—even in Brahma’s heaven!—Religious 
Hypocrisy remained standing in front of his father, though 
he craved a seat. (l .72) 

His stupendous paraphernalia swiftly intimidated the Seven 
Divine Sages: they stood before him with their hands held 
in a reverential gesture. (1.73) 

Brahma—for whom the whole sweep of the universe’s 
creation was mere child’s play—saw him and stood both 
shaken with excitement and petrified at the same time: 
wondering at his son’s weightiness. (1.74) 

The sage Agastya was thunderstruck at Religious Hypo¬ 
crisy s exceedingly severe pious observances. The sage 
Vasi$tha hunched his back in embarrassment at his own 
comparatively paltry vows and ascetic practices. (1.75) 

The sage Kautsa too shrunk with shame, reproaching him¬ 
self for his own elementary monastic vows. Narada too, his 
own austerities lacking [Religious Hypocrisy’s] ostentation, 
lost his self-respect. ^ ygj 

Jamadagni hid his face between his knees. Visvamitra 
trembled. Galava hung his head. Even Bhrgu was overcome 
with embarrassment. yy^ 

[Religious Hypocrisy] craved a seat, yet he stood bolt upright 
before [his father]. His fat, irritable body was unmoving; 
his eye, angrily riveted on a lotus seat. (i 78) 

Knowing his son craved a seat, Brahma—his smile illumi¬ 
nating his own hamsa perch with the brightness of his teeth— 
lovingly spoke; 

‘Sit down, Son, here on my lap. You merit [this privilege] 
y virtue of your exceptional and wonderful piety, consistent 
with the dignity arising from a host of worthy qualities. (1.80) 

So addressed by the Creator of the Universe, Religious 
Hypocrisy—reluctantly, feeling some misgivings 17 —attempted 
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to purify Brahma’s lap by sprinkling it with a handful of 
holy water and forced himself to sit down. (1.81) 

Religious Hypocrisy declared: ‘Certainly, if something needs 
saying, it need not be said so loudly; but only after covering 
Your mouth with Your hand, so that I might not be touched 
by bits of Your breath!’ (1.82) 

Observing [Religious Hypocrisy’s] unequalled purity with a 
smile, Brahma shook his finger vigorously and declared: 
‘You are Religious Hypocrisy!’ (1.83) 

‘Get up! Descend to the sea-girt earth and enjoy there 
pleasures unknown to even the wise!’ (1.84) 

Formally dismissed in this way by Brahma, Religious 
Hypocrisy tied a mill-stone about his neck and descended to 
the world of mortals who founder in the ocean of worldly 
existence (sa/psara). (1.85) 

Reaching the mortal world and wandering through its 
forests and cities. Religious Hypocrisy implanted his victory- 
banner in the land of the Gaudas 18 and freely roamed to the 
points of the compass. (1-86) 

Religious Hypocrisy flourishes today in the speech of the 
Bactrians, in the pious observance of. vows among the 
Easterners and Southerners, in the government of the 
Kashmiris and everywhere among the Gaudas!’ (1.87) 

Religious Hypocrisy’s boon companions are those who at 
dawn paint a tilaka mark [on their foreheads] with ashes or 
powders obtained for performing obsequies merely for the 
sake of priestly remunerations. ' 

Religious Hypocrisy quickly split the earth’s creatures into 
a thousand factions and now dwells visibly in the aceso 

judicial officers. ' ' 1 

Religious Hypocrisy himself first entered the hearts of gurus; 
then, the hearts of the immature; next, the hearts of those 
who practise religious austerities, the crooke ea s ° 
officials, the hearts of religious initiates (illkfita ), a so e 
hearts of astrologers, physicians, servants, mere ants, go 
smiths, dancers, soldiers, singers, orators an circui 

beggars. ' ' 
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Entering by degrees and in various guises tire hearts of all 
creatures, Religious Hypocrisy finally entered into the birds 
and trees. (1-92) 


Craving fish, the heron- ascetic performs austerities by 
standing on one foot in sacred waters—thus Religious 
Hypocrisy has even corrupted the birds! (1.93) 


Craving water, the trees let their skins become weathered by 
the winds and wear the bark garments and matted hair of 
ascetics—this too is the spreading influence of Religious 
Hypocrisy! (1.94) 

One should always be aware that Religious Hypocrisy is all- 
pervading and all-plundering. Only when it is understood 
in all its diversity will the ploys of the deceitful be in vain. 


(1.95) 

Religious Hypocrisy is the very wishing-tree of the crowd of 
deceitful men. Long ago Visriu was able to stride across the 
three worlds through the sanctimonious hypocrisy of a 
dwarf! 19 (I 96) 

On the strength of this passage alone, I think it fair to say 
that Ksemendra had no special esteem for Brahmanas. 


Ksemendra on Counterfeit Gurus and Their Devotees 

Like quack physicians and corrupt bureaucrats, the gurus in 
K?emendra’s satires lay waste mankind (N. 2.77). In 
K§emendra’s view, an eminent guru is nothing better than an 
all-devouring, night-feeding, malignant spirit (yaksa) who 
sustains himself with stolen wealth and wives (N. 2.103). Like 
worldly existence, his character is purely illusory and, again like 
the world whose faults he epitomizes, he is obsessed with lust 
and hatred, is dangerous on account of his greed and hypocrisy, 
and is motivated only by his own petty self-interest (Del 8.2). 
At best, he offers the promise of a cheaply-bought personal 
salvation (Del 8.3)—the comfort of which they purchase dearly; 
at worst, he caters to their much more venal interests. The 
modus operandi of such ‘gurus of the cross roads’ is to win 
followers through the display of a little yoga and to win sub- 

^ lrou ^ 1 awe-inspiring though worthless initiations 
(diksas); they are in reality hunters whose object is to pick off 
the wives and possessions of the innocent. (K. 9.15) 
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The most useful tool of such gurus in blinding their devotees 
to their obvious faults is the skilful hypocritical pretension to 
spiritual eminence. Thinking their guru a saint, devotees are apt 
to rationalize pride, hypocrisy, greed, deception, cheating and 
lechery (N. 2.102). Yet, even if the physical appearance and 
personal habits of such men be considered objectively for a 
moment, the devotees should know better; such is certainly the 
case with the great §aiva guru described in the Narmamala. True 
enough, his forehead is always moist from the application of 
tilctka marks (2.104); true enough, what little hair remains on 
his bald head is matted and tied in a preposterously tiny braid 
(2.105); true enough, his ears are daubed with saffron—yet, for 
all this affected parade of holiness, he remains a glassy-eyed, 
lantern-jawed, pot-bellied, stuttering blowhard whose facial 
expressions—(if you can forgive Ksemendra for saying so)—are 
those of an old she-buffalo’s pudenda (2.105-9). His throat is a 
drainage-ditch capable of emptying a wine-jug instantly (2.107). 
The meditation-cloth with which he wraps his fat chest is soiled 
and reeking of meat and drink. His swollen belly, stuffed with 
sweets, cakes and fish, is set off grotesquely by a cavernous navel 
filled with red sindura-po'ftdQt (2.109). The man is indeed a guru 
in every sense but that which benefits others: he is obese (guru), 
thick (guru) of voice, sluggish (guru) in his slothfulness and 
stupidity, monstrous (guru) in his oversized buttocks, belly and 
gullet. He knows well how to extort money from officials en¬ 
amoured of prostitutes: an art in which he is qualified to be a 
teacher (guru)— how is it that this Saiva can be a guru in so 
many ways and still turn up light of good conduct and the 

lessons of Siva (2.112)? 

Incredibly enough, it is this guru who is invited to cure the 
wife of a prominent official. Of course, the wife’s illness is as 
fraudulent—(her remarkable faithlessness during her husband’s 
recent absence has so cooled her ardour towards him that she 
shams an illness in order to avoid his attentions)—as her husband 
is corrupt. None the less, the husband is willing to bear the 
expenses of inviting the guru and his henchmen to perform a 
sacrifice in order to restore his wife to normal health. There is 
nothing surprising in this: the guru has built up a considerable 
renown and the corrupt official is nothing if not a believer in 
religious expediency. He had been a Buddhist, but became a 
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Vai$i.iava for the sake of ostentation. But now, for the sake of 
keeping his wife, he has developed a respect for the Kaula 
Tantra (2.101)! 

A consummate showman, the guru makes his entrance to the 
ritual ground as dramatic as possible. Supported by a disciple 
at either arm, the guru, his eyes alternately closed or rolling in 
the affectation of spiritual ecstasy, comes in followed by a 
hundred disciples—like a fierce city-overlord come to plunder 
the place (3.11-12). A catalogue of his henchmen reveals what 
scoundrels with whom he chooses to ally himself. They are as 
follows: a leather-worker, a butcher, a potter, a fisherman, a 
market-place ascetic, an aged prostitute, a liquor dealer, an 
alcoholic bard, an elderly rake, five diseased libertines, a 
notorious cook, a beef-eating Saivacarya, a mere weaver posing 
as a clzn-acarya, a noseless Saivacarya, a naked mauni, another 
eccentric with bells on his knees which jingle when he sings 
hymns, a madman smeared with odure, a mountebank swathed 
in vines, an alchemist reciting mantras and still others who 

worship only the free food and drink of which they reek (3.13- 

18). And there can be little doubt that it is only for the sake of 
the latter that they attend the official’s ceremony; before long, 
they have plundered everything edible, both cooked and raw 
(3.19). Eventually, they carry off large sacks containing the 
house’s total provisions (3.20). 

In contrast to the cynical rapacity of the guru's henchmen is 
the superstitious behaviour of his devotees. Falling at his feet, 
they rock Jus throne by bumping the tops of their heads against 
its ase (2.114). K$emendra warns against thinking such 
devotees to be ethical: 

chandanuvartino ye svabhrapate'pi sadhuvadaparah / 
sarvasvahaririaste madhura visavad nSantyantah // 

'Those “sweet” people who hang on the words of a “Saint” 
and conform to his will—even to the point of plunging into 
t e vabhra Hell—like poison, they insinuate themselves and 
carry off all that is precious. ^ 9 . 42 ). 

The venal concerns of the guru's clientele are the theme of 
t e eighth part of the Desopadefa. The guru they approach is 
equally as sinister as that of the Narmamala considered above. 
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One of his initiates is a chief clerk who does not scruple to rob 
the gods, ‘twice-born’, cities and towns—even villages and 
goatherd-stations! He approaches the guru in the interest of 
gaining still more booty (8.5). Another of the guru's initiates is 
the respectable wife, who spurns her husband only to play the 
guru's whore (8.8-10). The third initiate is a drunken bard. The 
fourth is a crooked merchant seeking further prosperity. The 
guru was created to siphon off the money this villain has ac¬ 
cumulated through cheating his customers (8.16). Fifth, a hack 
poet comes seeking eloquence. The sixth is a decrepit alchemist 
who seeks an elixer of youth. Ruined by quicksilver and beset 
by terminal dysentery, the old fool ecstatically thinks his body 
finally purified (8.22)! Seventh is a crooked gambler. Though 
he cheats at the game, he is still frequently penniless. He seeks 
from the guru a mantra to propitiate Gariesa, the god of goo 
luck (8.23-5). Eighth is a typical buddhivihinah sisyah or disciple 
lacking a mind of his own. He is a kevalabhakta, a devotee first 
and last. Lacking independent judgement, he only follows the 
trodden path, like a dumb beast (8.26). Ninth is a hypocritical 
devotee. He plants his head at his guru's feet only for the sake 
of the food and drink he enjoys through his religious hypocrisy 
(8.27-29). A v/«a-playing disciple is tenth. Believing that he 
plays divinely, he hungers for adulation. Instead, his poor 

playing offends his listeners’ears (8.30-2). Eleventh is a quack 

physician. He knows his craft but little; he is more of a plague 
to mankind than a benefactor. In this he is inferior to his guru— 
who at least is able to rid his disciples of their disease of money 
(8.33-5). Twelfth is a flea-bitten petty clerk. A host of kinsmen 
have prevailed upon him to use his office, to support them. 
Consequently, a mass of bad debts will bring him to court within 
a year. He has reason to fear public punishment (8.36-8). 
Thirteenth is a pandita who hilariously affects learning. His aim 
is to be treated with the respect of a guru among fools and, to 
this end, gives every one a headache with his sesquipedalian, 
nasalized locutions. Ksemendra describes the extent of his 
education in a stanza full of puns: 

vidvanasadhuiabdo vismrtalihgo napuwsakaprakrtihl 

aviditasakalasamaso satsu sada dvandvameva,janati™ // ( 8 . 41 ) 

On the grammatical level, the verse means as follows: ‘This 
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“learned man”, whose grammar is faulty; whose grammar is 
forgotten; by whom an uninflected crude form of a word is 
mistaken for a neuter; who knows little of the whole grammar 
of compounds—he finds copulative compounds among this 
terminations of the present participle! A very clever verse in 
which double meanings are given to the following seven technical 
terms of Sanskrit grammar: sabda, lingo, napmiisaka, prakfti, 
samasa, sat and dvandva. The verse can also be read as follows' 
this coarse-spoken “learned man” has forgotten [his own] sex 
is neuter by nature; is ignorant of all that relates to intercourse, 
and, knows only continual quarreling with good people.’ 21 The 
fourteenth attendant of the guru is a wicked scribe whose 
omissions and additions of a few lines inspire terror among the 
earned (8.43-5). Fifteenth is a repulsive ascetic whose matted 
tair, we learn, serves as the footstool of prostitutes (8.47). 
Sixteenth and last is a widow, who links up with the guru—at 

(cf 8^50) hUSbaUd ’ S funeral rit es—with predictable results 
• Per ^P s tJi e «iost appropriate way of concluding this section 

s to note that K§emendra prays for the success of those men of 

(M2"l3) Wh0 ° n0t SerVe *"™’ the repositories of corruption 

K?emendra on Kayastha Bureaucrats 

soleW* be K th ° Ug , ht L that K Semendra’s satire was directed 
his treatm^f? 8 -^ reIlg,ous Professions, we shall consider 
alreadv^een ° f ^ a ^ ast h a bureaucrats last. Actually, we have 
DhvsicLf refereaces t0 corrupt goldsmiths, astrologers, 

far there has not been 
ZZtf emph f S,s on the Iast half of Kosambi’s pairing of 

■rats tvrann nd H C T t ; T ^ edegreet ° which Ka yastha bureau- 
conside^ K f ,m Zed ^f hm ‘ r forcentur ies will be treated when we 
Se centuHe w S “ ffice ft t0 **■* their power during 

take it that* h' ° re ail i a ^ tCr ^ emeuc ^ ra was such that we may 
rappoL2 lht% « T- MS 8r0up Stated something 

limSdtnSrS'? ^ aeainstWyas,ha bureaucrats 
iuTe SS= reeeive a whole chapter 

Katavi/asa and, as if that were not enough, they are the 
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principal target of the whole Narmamala. In fact, it might be 
fair to say that in terms of sheer numbers of satiric verses (—let 
alone the intensity of their rancour—) the Kayasthas constituted 
Ksemendra’s favourite target. 

The great majority of Ksemendra’s attacks upon Kayasthas 
are directed against the rapacious corruption which invariably 
marks their administration. Thus, he begins the fifth chapter of 
his Kalavilasa with the observation that deception personified 
dwells in the mouth and written records of the Kayasthas. (1) 
As the demon Rahu devours the full orb of the moon, so 
Kayasthas seize every bit of a bountiful crop of grain in 
total. (2) Although a realized yogi may have plumbed all the 
wiles of earthly existence, nevertheless no one can fathom the 
wiles of a Kayastha chief-clerk. (3) In their rapacity, they are 
comparable to night-roaming pisaca demons. (5) The weeping 
of the Prosperity of a Kingdom (here personified as a goddess) 
with tears stained black from the collyrium about her eyes is 
said to flow as ink from their penpoints as they rob her. (7) 
The chief-clerk, again, is compared to Citragupta : 22 by the mere 
erasure of a line, he can make a prosperous man a pauper. (11) 
They bring about such deprivation of livelihood through their 
own special, perfected mantra’, the word ‘No!’ (18) 

After these observations describing the faults of Kayasthas, 
K§emendra tells a didactic tale imparting his view of their 
irredeemably flawed character. The story opens with the 
introduction of a ne’er-do-well whose thievery of money, 
domestic animals and even apparel has caused everyone, includ¬ 
ing his own kinsmen to disown him. He takes flight to a Saiva 
Shrine, no doubt hoping to avoid prosecution for his crimes. 
There he begins the worship of Siva in a offhand way, having 
nothing else to occupy his time. As time passes, he becomes 
engrossed in his worship: spending sleepless nights in medi¬ 
tation, chanting hymns, praying and lighting lamps before the 
image. After he had thus performed a multitude of meritorious 
acts, Siva felt disposed to speak to his devotee through the 
temple image which, being a tantrika icon, was garlanded with 
human skulls. Just as the god was beginning to confer a boon 
upon the reformed scoundrel, one of the many skulls comprising 
his necklace created such a commotion that the god was forced 
to break off in mid-sentence. When Siva fell silent, his devotee 
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discreetly retired to take a ritual bath. In his absence, Siva 
hurriedly interrogated the noisome skull, asking its motive in 
creating such a disturbance. The skull points out that the 

devotee’s worship and offerings of food, incense and flowers all 

stem from his wretched state of failure in human society. Only 
a miserable man, the skull declares, becomes an ascetic* only a 
destitute man becomes respectful; only one whose wealth and 
authority have collapsed becomes humble before all and soft- 
spoken. It is only the less fortunate of men who conduct them¬ 
selves as they should; what shall we say of the dutifulness of 
ose intoxicated with the wine of their own wealth? Those who 

?rr; nedtheir /° alS ,0Se their utility a s servants. If this 

” 9 T1 vr? ed ’ wll ° wil1 bring offerj ngs to this deserted 

oonJ^ Sk K ^ US concludes his speech with a plea to Siva 

banished k < ? evotee t0 a ,ife of Perpetual servitude, forever 
banished from his home and kinsmen. 

identifv fl hm reasonin S> &va demands the skull to 
a Kayastha famil u & repbes dmt he had formally lived in 

in favour of a hf^ofritua/bath^ 6 ^ ^ bureaUcratic duties 
and sacred study From the confn" 15 ’ prayer> , vows ’ Pilgrimage, 
the skull w»c r , tle co P lou s merit thus accumulated, 

Z*mTJZ°7n T th / pla “ ia S‘™*» garland after 

a 1 ^a dedared -Truly, you are a 

duplicity i’ So savin*., I- 1 ""* t0 , a sJcuIf ’ you stili cannot leave 

«ha P «m.Les: m c y SlflT rd ' d “* deV0 ‘“ a " d ba " W * d 

Greater acerbitv rhJ ? h Uppermost row ofhis garland. 23 

^iS^^ nzest !^ satireof Ka y asthas iathe 

narration of the caree his work is devoted to the humorous 
The work purnortedTv downfaI1 <> P a corrupt Kayastha- 
bankrupt state of Kashm^^ 8 polltlcaIIy and ethically 
throne of AnaL (A D ^028 .T'T l ° the aSCensi ° n t0 the 
with K$emendra\ ~ ’ w ^ ose rei gn coincided closely 

KsemeLra” tlaraStar (AJ> ' 10,3 - 66) - « “ 

these rapacious bureaucrats mT* reduced *e corruption of 
proved to be more sano,.; *l ° , tbe . status of a mere memory 25 
informs us that the Kavasth *** astingIy true: l he Rajatarangini 
of Ananta-s beXST*• Wre ab,e .«> «" d f«™ur with one 
under this king also 28 Hi / pnaces aQd * n characteristic fashion 

not the Kayasthas u? V d ° es not iaform us of whether or 
8 were able to revenge themselves upon Kse- 
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mendra for the caustic satire he directed at them in the Narma - 
mala and other writings. Doubtless, they must have cherished a 
keen desire to do so. 

In his Narmamala , Ksemendra traces the lineage of the Kaya- 
sthas to the chief accountant of the demonic (laityas. After the 
defeat of the daityas at the hands of Vi$jju, Kali (the personifica¬ 
tion of discord in the present age) took pity on the chief accoun¬ 
tant and armed him with a new and powerful weapon, the pen, 
with which he might oppress gods and virtuous men. 

The central characters or ‘heroes’ of this ‘Kayasthacarita’ are 
characterized as thorough religious hypocrites. One is pictured 
attending a Saiva shrine in the company of his henchmen. There, 
as tears flow down his cheeks in the chanting of verses from the 
Stavacintamaifi , he inquires sotto voce of the progress made to 
date in his oppression of the Brahmanas who oppose him at the 
shrine of VijayeSvara: 

How many were made to fast until death yesterday?... Let 
those who died in fasting be dragged away by ankle-chains. 
Loose the house-burning officials into the villages! After all is 
plundered, let those opposing the fines be slain! 

He concludes his two-faced monologue with the observation that 
citizens are like guggula seeds, which exude a perfume when 
crushed. 27 

The next Kayastha to be described is a paripalaka or Provin¬ 
cial Governor. He is an immense man whose arrogant contempt 
for others matches his protruding belly. His dreadful temper is 
compared to a calamitous disease. He is the scourge of temples 
and villages alike, appropriating to himself temple-offerings, 
killing priests and cattle, murdering the heads of households and 
stripping the village women bare. 28 

The Provincial Governor’s chief-clerk is of a similar cast. 
Nearly as arrogant as his master, he uses his office to amass a 
personal fortune. Now both he and his wife flaunt their ill-gotten 
affluence before the very citizens from whom it was coerced. In 
this respect, the chief-clerk is like the Superintendent of Finan¬ 
ces, whose considerable wealth stems from the illegal appropria¬ 
tion of land-grants made to Brahmanas. It is also his practice to 
empty temple-granaries, selling the booty in the open market. He 
then realizes a double profit by forcing the temples to restock 
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their stores with grain which he sells at an outrageous price He 
boasts of having melted down a large temple-bell, replacing it 
with a tiny one and turning the rest into copper pots which he 
sold for his own profit. He advises his master that theft is possi¬ 
ble at every step in the overseeing of temple finances. He boasts 
further of having reduced the honest officials who opposed him 
to a cond.tion of starvation. In his administration of finances 

clean*® mParCd ^ K?emendra t0 an oId rat who picks a walnut 

Next comes an official with the simple title of Niyogl. Though 
m title does not tell us much, K§emendra makes it clear that he 
s a powerfid executive officer with broad magisterial powers in 

rides throu^h^ T ^ CriminaI cases - Dressed «» white, he 
way S KsemendrT V, a ^ CS musing the villagers to jump from his 
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pleading for mercv 111 ^/'!!? 11 ^- 0 ^ a Wretc ^ who stands before him 
hypocrisy Ksemend 1 a ^' S cbaracter * st ‘ c attention to official 

co y S y hiS^JK e ^r a s °“ rmand who 

a representative of the kina • * PS ° f Sa t ess mung leatils when 
Niyogi empC^ii d g village level, the 

disputes. 30 0r ger to be of aid in contract 

■eaillS'fXe 08 ' r fai,hful Wife ' s »f illness 

cribed JltS ™P'°» of the fraudulent guru des¬ 
cribed as an officer of Se'? ° f , tlllSChaPter ' Her father is des- 
templates tie confiscation of*?- ! ° Lltl5crupulous that be con- 
attends the guru's hnm - + b ] s son-m-law’s house when he 
her ailment Ksemendm^ 1 ua desi S Qed t0 rid his daughter of 
tion of humilhv mask, fl PI ? h ' maS a hypocrite whose ^cta- 
is depicted as a Brahma ^ aQd corru Pt heart. Moreover, he 
nal drinking and whn * ^ W ° Se mom ‘ n S rituals reflect noctur- 

purity. As a hypocriticaffiShma^ 11 1 deSire t0 maintain ritual 

day with the sight of a learned b ? ^ fearS to befiin his 

Brahma^a than to see an outcaste 
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upon a manure-strewn path. He leaves for court each morning 
surrounded by pitiful bankrupts come to plead for mercy, con¬ 
tentedly looking forward to the day’s bribes. Ksemendra calls 
him a monster thriving in a sea of legalities. 31 

On his visit to his son-in-law’s house, the Officer of the Court 
is attended by his Chief Clerks. Ksemendra hails them as gods of 
cosmic retribution who help themselves to the world’s moveable 
and immoveable property. They are like swarming fish, to whom 
the properties of bankrupt wretches are like offerings cast upon 
the waters of judicial proceedings. At their deceitful word, a 
failed man is made successful and a successful man a failure. But 
throughout it all, the Chief Clerks pursue only their own greedy 
aims: they would even steal a man’s heart. Without bribes, 
they become seeing blind men, speaking mutes and the hearing 
deaf. They make a thorough study of human weakness and use 
their knowledge to protect the corrupt while bankrupting the 
good. 32 

Shortly after the guru's disastrous ritual, the Niyogi falls from 
power. Voltaire declared that there is nothing so ignominious as 
to be obscurely hanged, but the degradation of the Niyogi s end 
is worse. When surrounded by arresting soldiers, he urinates 
helplessly out of fear. His entire property is confiscated. After 
rotting long in rigorous imprisonment, he is eventually freed 
through the manipulations of his prostitute sister. Though now 
thoroughly repentant, he is a pauper. Abandoned by his worth¬ 
less wife, he wanders through the homes of his kinsmen, seeking 
a crumb. Turned out to wander aimlessly, racked by disease, his 
legs and knees eaten away by dogs, he stumbles and falls into a 
pit of excrement. Even a woman who offers water to passers-by 
turns him away, mistaking him for a low-caste Domba. 33 Out- 
castes burn his eyebrows and beard off by thrusting his face into 
a firepot. Fallen into yet another pit of human excrement, he 
gives up his life in a degraded manner which mocks the arrogance 

of his corrupt life. 34 . 

Though our taste may well question the amusement afforded 
by the conclusion of K?emendra’s mala of narntas, we must 
admit that the satire of corrupt officials in it rivals in intensity 
anything produced in ancient, medieval or renaissance Europe. 
Yet, Ksemendra was not the first Kashmiri to voice criticism o 
official corruption. In the early ninth century, Damodaragup a 
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compared the constituent elements of state government with 
prostitutes in the seizure of vast amounts of money. 33 He also 
draws attention to the expenditure of public funds on prostitu¬ 
tes. 38 But what is more interesting in Ksentendra’s satire of cor¬ 
rupt Kayasthas is M.A. Stein’s contention that ‘the great mass 
of them [—the Kashmiri—Kayasthas—] was undoubtedly Brah¬ 
man by caste, corresponding to the present Karkun of 
Kashmir.’ 37 We have already seen above how the Niyogi’s 
ather-m-law, the Officer of the Court, was depicted as hypocri- 
ica y evoted to the Brahmariical morning ritual complete with 
clay and sacred darbha grass. Moreover, the Kayastha’s skull’s 
account of puttmg aside bureaucratic duties for pious solemnities 
11, ^ Ga " g& (« related in the Kaidvilasa) could 

occuoaHn y r tIlereturn t0 the more common caste 

«^on«faBndu Mfl a.Be this as it may, Stein’s remark, if 
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tionsofthepoehc conven , StCre0typed under the restric- 

rules of dramaturgy.’ 3 ® i n return k ^ Vi ’ sama ^ and the 

cal context of Ksemenri » ’ * tblnk hterary and histori- 
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nations of quack physicians, alchemists, astrologers, counterfeit 
gurus, cheating gamblers, corrupt judges, demagogues, sycho- 
phants, disciples who do their guru's iniquitous work—even 
pandering Buddhist nuns. In his satires, Ksemendra’s aim was 
always to impart sincere instruction ( upadesa) to his country 
(clesa').™ 


Kalhaija : The Historian as Social Critic 

Like Ksemendra, Kalhana is openly critical of Kayasthas in 
his Rajatarahgini. 10 It is fortunate that his work survived (unlike 
Ksemendra’s N/pavali), for it provides the historical background 
for much of Ksemendra’s social criticism and shows that many 
of the problems Ksemendra renders there plagued Kashmir long 
before his birth and for some time after his death. Kalhana s 


treatment of the Kayasthas is a case in point. He blames them 
for the corruption of King Jayaplda. Under their influence Jaya- 
plda turns from the honourable means of acquiring wealth (such 
as foreign conquest) and heeds their advice to plunder his own 
countrymen. He begins to levy exorbitant taxes and becomes 
increasingly greedy through the instigation of his officers of 
finance. From that time onward, Kalhana tells us, the kings o 
Kashmir looked to Kayasthas for guidance. 41 The king’s mind 
was so turned by greed that he regarded the Kayasthas w o 
plundered all and returned almost nothing—to be his true' bene- 
factors. Brahmanas who objected were slain by the hundreds. 

Needless to say, subsequent kings were also corrupted by 
their Kayastha officials. Kalhaija tells us that Sankaravarman 
(a.d. 883-902) let them loose to plunder the wealth ol the 
virtuous, and was sullied by this misdeed. He in orms us 
further that this king’s own son complained to his father that h s 
Kayastha-inspired oppression of the populace has e 11 er ” ' V1 M 
the activity of breathing as their sole remaining vita 1 ’ 

Similarly, the psychopathic King Unmattavanti (a.d. - ) 

loose the Kayasthas upon his land already plun ere 
Damaras. 44 That Ksemendra’s favourite, King nan a, 
yielded to this temptation has been already mcntione' a ’ 
Kalhaija continues, telling us that King Har§a (a.d. 
utilized the Kayasthas to impose such great fines tan 

a clod of earth was left behind. 45 TT „ 0 i n 

This tradition of official corruption was broken under U 
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(a.d. 1101-11). Kalhana tells of a purge of the Kayasthas under 
that king with evident approval. He says that Uccala bore in 
mind a verse from the Manusm r ti to the effect that appointed 
officials are murderous creatures, thieves villains, and even 
demons. 48 Kalhana goes on to compare such officials with 
plagues, crabs (which supposedly kill their own fathers), white 
ants (which supposedly kill their mothers), poisonous trees and 
vampinc vetalas. Hz lists in some detail the public humiliations 
visited upon the deposed Kayasthas, but notes that they were so 
unregenerate as to prostitute their own mothers, sisters, daugh- 

sMiJOta* Th VCS m thC Jl ° Pe ° f winnin S employment from the 

kina’s ’:r t VT; Say !, alha ° a ’ tbou 2 bt m uch of the mighty 
1 ? reti ; ibutl0n directed towards the corrupt Kayasthas. 47 
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Kalhana remarks that his end renders ridiculous the arrogance 
engendered by the spiritual instructions of his gurus. 61 

Although Kalharia was almost certainly a Brahmaria, he does 
not stint to relate with disapproval accounts of their political 
machinations. 52 In summing up his general attitude in this 
regard, M.A. Stein notes that ‘various references show that what¬ 
ever respect traditional notions demanded for the ‘gods of the 
earth’ in abstracto, Kalharia was not prepared to extend it to 
their claims as a political factor.’ 53 

The Kathasaritsagara 

Two Kashmiri, Ksemendra and Somadeva (twelfth century) 
recast Gupadhya’s Brhatkatha into Sanskrit. Although I argued 
above that Hara Minoru’s caveat against taking stock literary 
character too seriously does not apply to K?emendra’s satires, 
the warning doubtless finds greater applicability in the consi¬ 
deration of both Ksemendra’s and Somadeva’s adaptations of 
Guriadhya’s great collection of tales. In these there are narratives 
—many of a stock variety—to be sustained. Therefore, the tales 
of these collections must have limited value as documents of 
social criticism, let alone as purposeful attacks against the per¬ 
ceived faults within the author’s own societies. Here the authors’ 
primary intention must have been to simply tell stories, not to 
impart lessons. 

In the Kathasaritsagara , M we are given the now familiar 
motif of a scoundrel affecting asceticism for the purpose of 
swindling ordinary folk. This is what happens in the tale of a 
thief named Siva who shows himself absorbed in pious observan¬ 
ces by day, but ponders his victims’ weaknesses by night. Siva 
and his confederate, Madhava, set out to rob a greedy, hypocri¬ 
tical Brahmana of his wealth and daughter. While Siva continues 
his charade of asceticism, Madhava pretends to be a Rajput 
possessed by a huge chest full of jewels. By starving himself for 
a few days, Madhava shams fatal illness and calls upon the 
greedy Brahmaria to find another of his caste whose piety is such 
that Madhava may gain merit through the bequest of his great 
treasure. Naturally, Madhava rejects all candidates until the 
Brahmana suggests that remarkable ascetic, Siva. When the 
Brahmana approaches him, Siva complains that he is a simple 
saint living a contented life and has no use for wealth. The 
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greedy Brahmaria, hoping to appropriate the fortune himself, 
admonishes Siva that he should dutifully enter the second stage 
of life and swiftly engineers a marriage with his coveted 
daughter. Madhava bestows his treasure chest—of fake jewels 
—upon Siva who presses his new father-in-law to purchase it, 
claiming to have no use for precious stones. Thinking himself 
about to realize a windfall, the Brahmaria swiftly trades his entire 
miser’s fortune for the jewels and compels the exchange of sig¬ 
natures to insure the legality of the transaction. 

Of course, in a story like this there is no social criticism 
implied of the sham ascetic. Indeed, Siva and his accomplice are 
treated as heroes. The miserly Brahmaria, it is true, is lampoon¬ 
ed, but the story contents itself with a few ironies and the spec¬ 
tacle of his receiving a justly deserved swindling. The story of 
the Brahmaria, Agnisarman, while plainly describing him to be 
such a fool that he welcomes bad omens as good, nevertheless 
treats him as a guileless blockhead who stumbles forward to a 
happy ending of his troubles. Female ascetics occasionally 
appear as procuresses, 55 but one is also seen in the role of an 
innocuous go-between. 58 Almost as innocuous is the Brahmana, 
Harisarman, who shams powers of divination, but, when put to 
the test, wins great wealth through a most improbably seren¬ 
dipitous pair of accidents. 57 In another tale with similar elements, 
a Brahmaria whose sole distinction is that he eats rice-husks is 
rewarded with a large sum of gold coins in recognition of his 
supposed austerity. Yet, the story continues by portraying him 
to be a pitiful miser who determines to kill himself when he loses 
his windfall. j8 Another tale in which a Brahmapa is presented in 
a less than favourable light concerns two ascetics, one a Brah- 
mapa, the other an outcaste Candala. Both starve to death, but 
the outcaste exhibits more self-control, and is rewarded with a 
fortunate rebirth. The Brahmana craves forbidden food before 
his end, and is reborn to a degraded station. 58 Yet, at all times, 
these Brahmapas are presented as flawed individuals, never as a 
class or even sub-class which the author seeks to discredit as a 
whole. And there are many stories in the Kathasaritsagara in 
which a Brahmapa is portrayed as virtuous and noble. 

One such story is worth mentioning because it tells, in 
passing, of kingly injustice. The hero of the tale is portrayed 
throughout as a model father, suffering long for his children’s 
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benefit. 00 The start of his many troubles comes when the 
kingdom in which he dwells suffers a severe drought. The 
response of the king, one Kamalavarman, is described as 
follows: 

taddosena ca rdjatra prdrebhe taskarayitum / 

adharmena prajabhyo'rthamdkarsanmuktasatpathah // 

Which states that on account of the drought the king began to 
play the thief, abandoned the path of right, and unjustly taxed 
his subjects. 01 As plainly critical as this verse is, we should 
probably not give much weight to this one sloka among the 
24,000 which make up the collection. A capriciously brutal 
judge is the villain in another tale of a faultless brahmaija and 
his chaste wife. 62 

As the Kathdsaritsagara tales abound with magic of both a 
beneficient and malicious sort, it is not surprising to find there 
a number of stories featuring wicked ascetics intent on murdering 
innocent men in order to win occult powers. One such story has 
an ascetic present a box containing a jewel everyday to King 
Vikramaditya. With such an inducement, the king readily 
assents to the ascetic’s request to meet him in a lonely spot to 
assist in the performance of an arcane ritual. But the god 
Visriu intervenes and warns the king that the ascetic means to 
murder him. Nevertheless, the king keeps his appointment 
only when the ascetic bids him to shut his eyes and sprawl at 
full length upon the ground (‘by doing this, both of us will 
attain our ends’), the king pleads ignorance and asks the 
ascetic to demonstrate. When the ascetic only too gladly 
complies with the request, Vikramaditya cuts off his head. 63 In 
another tale, an ascetic actually succeeds in carrying off his 
ritual murder (an infanticide) and succeeds in winning kingship 
of the semi-divine vidyadharas . Yet, his glory proves to be short¬ 
lived, as the hero pursues him and causes the villain to fall to 
earth as helpless as before. 04 

We have already seen in the Dasakumdracarita a story in 
which a hapless ascetic (Marxci) succumbs to lust. In that 
instance, the fellow was more to be pitied than blamed. Quite 
different is a Kathdsaritsagara tale in which a guru plots to 

kidnap and ravish the heroine. The lecher persuades the gir s 

father that she is endowed with inauspicious marks. The on y 
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way the father can prevent his own swift and certain death, says 
the guru , is to set the girl adrift on the Ganga in a closed box. 
When the father reluctantly consents, the guru instructs his 
disciples to fetch the box and depart. All seemingly goes accord¬ 
ing to plan, but when the eager guru opens the box, a ferocious 
monkey leaps out and rids him of his nose and ears. 65 

This chapter on the considerable contribution of Kashmir 
to social criticism in Sanskrit literature might now be brought 
to a close. But, before doing so, it should be fitting to make 
mention of one final text which borrows extensively from the 
Kathasaritsagara . 

The Bharatakatfvatritpsika 

The BharatakadvatriifiSika is a Jaina work which employs a 
number of tales from Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara with the aim 
of expounding the crooked ways of depraved !§aiva ascetics 
called Bharatakas. 66 The stories of this collection demonstrate, 
moreover, that Bharatakas are lecherous frauds, swindlers, liars 
and thieves. Although the author’s name is unknown, we may 
be content that he had little love for Saiva ascetics. As the 
product of an author with a poison pen, the work has been 
judged successful. Johannes Hertel has written that the collec¬ 
tion of tales ‘turns out to be a very clever and witty device, 
more effective at all events than a lot of big volumes of learned 
polemics would have been.’ 07 Although, as Hertel maintains, 
the author knew his Sanskrit well, he has composed his work in 
an extremely simple Sanskrit style with frequent employment of 
Modern Indo-Aryan words. This fact, in my view, is of con¬ 
siderable significance, for it reveals the author’s intention of 
using Sanskrit to reach a broad, popular audience. It should 
not, then, be possible to relegate this work to that class of 
Sanskrit texts designed to amuse the savants of ‘the monastery 
and the court’. 

Since the reader may feel that he has seen enough of lecher- 
ous gurus for one chapter, the stories below will concern the 
oo is ness of the Bharatakas and their blockhcaded disciples. 
Since a rather large proportion of the stories in this collection 
ave this as their theme, this selection may be taken as fairly 
representative of the whole. 

The first such story concerns a Bharataka with the revealing 
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name of Durmati (dim-wit). He is described as a parasite who 
gets his food supplied him by the whole populace of his town. 
One day he succeeds in gaining a lump of cold, curdled buffalo- 
milk from a householder, which gives him dreams that night. 
He dreams that his whole monastery is filled to the brim with 
delicious cooked food and things to drink. As he is the sole 
occupant of the place, he wonders what to do with the excess. 
With a mind not to let all this food spoil, he resolves to regain 
the good graces of the townspeople by inviting them to share 
his feast. As it happens, this day all the household hearths in 
the middle of the city have been doused, 08 so when Durmati 
comes there at noon, he finds a ravenously hungry mob. But 
when Durmati happily leads them to his place and throws open 
the door, he is shocked by the emptiness he perceives. He 
surveys every corner with agitated eyes, but to no avail. So, as 
if it were night again, he runs to his bed and crawls under his 
blanket, hoping to sleep—perchance to dream—again. When 
the grumbling mob demands to know why he fails to serve them, 
he says‘Wait a minute!’and explains the circumstances of his 
professed windfall. With this, the mob rises up angrily, 
denounces Durmati’s dim-wittedness, and returns home, 
schooled in the lack of credibility of Bharatakas. 68 

Sometimes it is the Bharataka gurus who suffer from the 
even greater stupidity of their disciples, as happens in this 
second tale. One such disciple, named Dhljada (inert-cleverness), 
goes one day to the centre of town to beg some food. There he 
sees a carpenter straightening bamboo by soaking it in oil and 
bending it over a fire. It occurs to him that the same process 
might with benefit be applied to the crippled body of his ailing 
guru. As he proceeds accordingly a crowd gathers, summoned 
by the hapless guru's moans. When they complain that Dhljada 
is killing the poor fellow, he retorts that they are the foolish 
sons of foolish fathers. With this, the crowd raises an outcry 
and with considerable effort arrests Dhijada’s nonsensical 
therapy. 70 

Very similar is our third tale, in which a disciple goes to 
a physician to get medicine for his dying guru. The physician 
recommends something to serve as an antidote ( ativifam ) to the 
poisonous disease afflicting the guru. On the way back, the 
disciple’s thoughts reveal him to have misunderstood the 
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physician’s recommendation: thinking that ativisam denotes a 
powerful poison, the disciple reasons that as his guru is now in a 
much weakened state, an ordinary poison would do. So the 
disciple promptly procures such a poison from the market, slays 
his guru, and wins the abuse of the citizenry. 71 

Our fourth tale involves an equally foolish disciple, but one 
whose mistake is less than fatal. His guru sends him to market 
to procure ghee (clarified butter) and oil. This he does, storing 
the ghee in one compartment of a two-sided incense censer with 
perforated lids. He puts the oil in the other side. When he 
returns home and is asked by his guru to show his purchases, 
the foolish disciple demonstrates, tipping the censer this way 
and that, successively spilling the contents of the each side onto 
the ground. 72 

Our fifth and last tale concerns an argument between two 
disciples over a lightning flash. The first correctly identifies the 
phenomenon, while the second maintains it to be a heavenly 
cart with fiery wheels. When the two cannot resolve their dis¬ 
agreement, they approach their guru to receive his judgement. 
The guru is abed, but, in order not to tarnish his affected 


omniscience, offers his own explanation. The sun, he explains, 
having covered its face (with clouds), is peering at the world. 
That being the case, the guru declares, it must be dawn and 
time to get up. The verse prefixed to the story commends stu¬ 
dents not to attribute profundity to their ignorant gurus. 13 

It must be clear from the above selections that the satire of 
the Bhara(akadvatrit}isikd is of a rather broad and simple sort. 
Yet, it is these very qualities—together with the author’s 
simplicity of diction—which suggest that the collection’s 
criticism of Bharataka ascetics probably found a widespread 
and appreciative audience. 
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17. He so fears the ritual pollution of another’s touch that he can barely 
force himself to sit in the lap of God! 

18. Chiefly Bengal. 

19. Due to the length of this passage, I thought it better not to include the 
Sanskrit text. The text I worked from may be found on pp. 222-28 of 
K$emendralaghukdvyasamgraha , ed. E. V.V. Raghavacharya and D.G. Padhye, 
number 7 in the Sanskrit Academy Series under the general editorship of 
Dr. Aryendra Sharma and published by the Sanskrit Academy, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad in 1961. It was also published in the Kavya-Mdld , I, 
1886, ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab. 

20. Here, for the first time, I depart from the text as printed in the 
Kfemendralaghukdvyasahgraha, where two obvious mistakes occur in the 
first line: sadbo is written for sabdo and the end of this word is wrongly run 
together with the beginning of the next compound. A more correct version is 
found in the edition edited by Madhusudan Kaul Shastri, KSTS,no.A0 (Poona: 
1923) Desopadeia , p. 30. This version, moreover, omits the avagraha which 
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the Hyderabad edition wrongly places before sat sit. In his preface (p. 2), 
Kaul remarks that the copyist of the manuscript used ‘seems to be a very 
careful writer.’ 

21. Cf. the following kata or ‘deceptive verse’: 
dvandvo dvigurapi caham madgehe nityamavyaylbhavab / 
tatpurufa karma dharaya yenaliaip syaip bahnvrihilj // 

This manages to incorporate the technical names of the six varieties of Sanskrit 
compounds. It may be translated as follows: ‘Though I have two cows, I am 
married and in my house no money is ever spent. O man! Undertake that 
labour by which I may have much rice!’ For the text and a brief Sanskrit 
commentary, cf. SRB, p. 189, number 51. It seems to me that Ksemendra’s 
attempt is both funnier and cleverer inasmuch as his wordplay works on two 
levels. 

22. The legendary recorder employed by Yama, god of death. 

23. The text of this story may be found in the Kalavilasa. 5.19-44 of either 
the Hyderabad or Poona editions. 

24. Cf. N. 1.6: ‘ hasayatitakayasthacaritain .’ 

25. N. 1.4. 

26. RT 7.149. 

27. N. 1.39-44. 

28. N. 1.62-70. 

29. N. 1.72-96. 

30. N. 1.97-127. 

31. AT. 2.117-32. 

32. N. 2.133-41. 

33. For Dombas, cf. the Kathdsaritsagara, 12.96 fT. 

34. N. 3.94-111. 

35. Kuttanl-mata 318. 

36. Cf., Ajay Mitra Shastri, India as Seen in the Kuttanimata of Ddmodara- 
gupla (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975), pp. 53-54. 

37. Italics added. Stein, op. cit., vol. I, Introduction, p. 19. Cf. also P.N.K. 
Bamzai, A History of Kashmir (New Delhi: Metropolitan Book Co. Ltd., 
2nd revised edn. 1973), pp. 209-10. 

38. Hara Minoru, Review of The Kapalikas and Kaiamukhas: Two Lost 
Saivite Sects by David N. Lorenzen, IIJ, VII, Nos. 3/4 (Nov./Dec. 1975), 
p. 259. 

39. Cf., the Kalavilasa, 10.42. 

40. The references which follow arc to the Sanskrit text of Kalhapa’s Raja- 
tarahgini, ed. Visva Bandhu, et al. (Hoshiarpur: Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, 1963, 65 (2 vols.) 

41. 4.621-3. 

42. 4.629. 

43. 5.180-84. 

44. 5.439. 

45. 7.1227. 

46. Cf. the Manusmrti, 7.123. 

47. 8.85-122. 
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48. 8.560-74. 

49. 6.7-12. 

50. 7.273-78. 

51. 7.712. 

52. This has been dealt with above in the material superscribed to references 
nos. 8 and 9 of this chapter. 

53 Stein, op. cit.. Introduction, vol. 1, p. 20. 

54 ’ In the references which follow, the first entry will be keyed to the Sanskrit 
text as edited by JagadiS Lai Sastri (Delhi: 1970); the second entry, labelled 
T-P, will be keyed to The Ocean of Story, trans., C.H. Tawney, ed., N.M. 
Penzer (reprinted: Delhii 1968). 

55. E.g., 13.54flf. T-P vol. I, pp. 156ff. 

56. 122.201T. T-P vol. IX, pp. 36ff. 

57. 30.91-137. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 70-74. 

58. 33.133-56. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 118-20. 

59. 27.123-31. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 10-11. 

60. 56.4ff. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 2201T. 

61. 56.13. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 220-21. 

62. 72.204-15. T-P vol. VI, pp. 83-84. oq ... 

63. 38.47-72. T-P vol. Ill, pp. 209-11. Almost identical is 98.69-75 , 99.1-41. 
T-P vol. VII, pp. 120-25. The “show-me-first’ motif is found here also. 

64. 26.193-255. T-P vol. II, pp. 231-36. 

65. 15.30-53. T-P vol. II, pp. 4-5. 

66. References will be to Johannes HertcPs edition of the Sanskrit text, en¬ 
titled The Thirty-two Bhara(aka Stories . No. 2 in the senes of the Forschungs- 
institut FOr Indogermanistik Indische Abteilung, Sachsische Forschungs- 
institute in Leipzig (Leipzig: 1921). 

67. Introduction, p. 7. 

68. The text offers no explanation of this occurrence. 

69. Tale No. 2, pp. 22-23. 

70. Tale No. 4, p. 26. 

71. Tale No. 12, p. 31. 

72. Tale No. 16, p. 34. 

73. Tale No. 19. p. 35. 
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Chapter 4 


THE BHAN A AND PRAHASANA LITERATURE 


One-act monologue plays (bhaiias) and farces ( prahasanas ) in 
Sanskrit have to this date received relatively little attention from 
scholars. The reason for their comparative neglect is most 
probably their oft-asserted vulgarity. Nevertheless, the strong 
current of satire and social criticism which runs through these 
plays makes their inclusion in this essay mandatory. As social 
criticism and satire are found at their sharpest in the earliest 
surviving specimens of this genre, it is primarily these which will 
be studied here. 


Definitions 

If we follow generally the rules laid down by Bharata in the 
fourth or the fifth century a.d., we find that a bhat.ia is a 
monologue spoken by a dissolute hero called vifet. Dia ogue is 
simulated by having the vita respond to imagined voices or 
asking questions of unseen characters and repeating their answers 

to the audience, saying ‘What do you say?’ and so on. As the 

action of the play takes the hero through streets lined with 

brothels and gambling dens, its movement has been described 

by S.K. De as a ‘Rake’s Progress.’ Yet, the allusion to Hogarth s 
paintings should not be presssedtoo far: in the bhSpt, the rake 
always happily accomplishes his mission and closes his mono¬ 
logue with a description of twilight setting on a successful dy. 
We are able to induce something about the developmen 
bhana if we return to Bharata and note both his advicethata 
play of this type should contain elements of a k ™ d °^ aa “ 
called the lasya and his prescription of the graceful sty , 
kaisiki vftti, which allows for love and gallantry. s n _° 
bhana contains any elements of lasya to spea o, 
conclude that this feature may well have charactenzed eady 
bhanas, but fell into disuse as their composition 
popular and more literary ^ appeal. At the close of dte tenth 
century, Dhananjaya specified that a bhana s ou 
in the bharatt vrtti and that the heroic (vw) and erotic (Smart) 
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sentiments should prevail. Even the earliest surviving bhanas 
contain elements of studied elegance and humour which rule 
out the fostering of the heroic sentiment. That such elegance— 

especially in the creation of the erotic or sptgara sentiment_ 

should gradually supersede even the satiric impulse, explains 
why we must turn to the earliest bhanas for anything more than 
nominal social criticism. Strangely, neither Bharata nor 
Dhananjaya make specific mention of the comic element. How¬ 
ever, in his comment on Bharata’s text, Abhinavagupta observes 
that characters like the vita and his acquaintances are humorous 
and that bhaita andprahasana have a similar function and aim 
(samanayoga-ksema). Dhananjaya’s prescription of the bharatl 
vrtti, moreover, perhaps suggests the comic element through the 
association of that style with the prahasana. It is most inter¬ 
esting to note that a still later theorist, Visvanatha, explains 
Dhananjaya s prescription of the bhdrati v r tti as allowing 
occasiona employment of the kaisikl vrtti specifically forbidden 
tarata. Since the kaisikl vrtti does give scope for love, 

gallantry and coquetry, it is tempting to see in this reversal of 
/ * c ° rres P° n *>tg shift in dramatic composition over the 
® harata and V ^vanatha, favouring sptgara 
the livH' e nment 0j sat ' re - ^ should not then be surprising that 
the liveliest satire and most effective social criticism should be 

the par/; 11 f 3 ^ r ° UP ° P Khavas generally regarded as representing 

e iv ^ SUrV,Vm8 ; PCCimenS ° f the *enre.> As this group of 

it has Hp ^ S WaS at ^ rSt and subse q u ently published collectively, 

•t has become conventional to refer to all four as the Caturbhani. 

The Character of the Caturbharu 

Pa2a C orl b1 : f’; o he / 0,l0win g plays are meant: the 

sM«ih?i, ?\ aSCribed t0 ^ Qdraka i the Ubhayabhi- 
ascribed^o T ’ ? d t0 Varamci; the Dh *r^vita-satpvdda^Dvs ), 
Saka^ o7X latta i and > thc ^aV/^(Pr), ascribed to 
placed on the fi ^ ^ K- e ith wrote that ‘no reliance can be 

be I 0 It ascnptions > and none of the plays need 

asc^tn h s a " I0 1 00 h A f’ 2 leaving aside the accuracy of the 

bhdnl are of SCh °J arS have smce ar fi ued that the Catur- 
Gupta era M n orne J vbat earlier time, perhaps as early as the 

the two schnla 1S « na ^ av * and ^ am anatha Sastri, 
two scholars who first edited and published the plays, 
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claimed a great antiquity for their discoveries. A note of com¬ 
promise was struck by F. W. Thomas, who found ‘lexicographi¬ 
cal and stylistic affinities to Bapa’ 3 in the fourth play (Pt), and 
suggested for this reason that an approximate date of about the 
sixth or seventh centuries might be reasonable. Thomas sought 
to bolster his argument by suggesting that the splendid descrip¬ 
tion of the city of Pataliputra in the Ubh could only have been 
composed before that city entered into a long period of decline 
after the seventh century a.d . 1 But, whether or not the descrip¬ 
tion of Pataliputra in the Ubh is accurate, the four bhaiias given 
locations in cities of the north and west clearly sets them apart 
from their successors, which are all set in the south. 8 But, most 
importantly, it is the quality of their satire and, beyond even 
that, their style, treatment and general atmosphere which dis¬ 
tinguish the CaturbharU. 

Satiric Elements in the Caturbhani 

The action of the Padma-prabhrtaka (Pp) finds the vi(a 
traversing the streets of Ujjayini in the role of go-between for 
his friend, the legendary rascal Karpiputra Miiladeva, who 
wishes the vifa to determine the feelings his beloved prostitute, 
Devasena, Muladeva’s suit is complicated by the fact that he 
has long been the lover of Devasena’s sister, Devadatta. As is 
evident from their names, both women follow the same pro¬ 
fession.® After encountering the usual number of characters on 
his way, the vita returns to Muladeva, bearing a lotus (as a 
token of Devasena’s love, which gives the play its name). 

Both Brahmapas and Buddhists are lampooned in the course 
of the vita's monologue. First, there is Dattakalasi, a pedantic 
Papinian grammarian who proclaims his learning with sesquipe¬ 
dalian locutions. When not quarrelling with the despised 
Katantrikas, he finds time for some hypocritical debauchery. 
Next is Pavitraka, who, as his name suggests, affects great 
purity. He is the profligate son of a Dharmasanika. 7 As sketche 
here, Pavitraka has the twin faults of prudishness and hypocrisy. 
More forceful is Saisilaka, a dissolute young Brahmapa, en¬ 
countered as he emerges from a gambling den. He is portraye^ 
as the rapist of a Buddhist nun. But any suspicions of the p s 
author’s possible pro-Buddhist sympathies are dispelled by is 
portrait of the monk Sankhilaka. The vi(a catches a glimpse o 
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Sankhilaka sneaking out of a brothel, attempting to conceal the 
ends of his ochre robe. The vita laments the fact that the purity 
of the Buddha’s teaching is defiled daily by such hypocrites who 
are esteemed by ordinary mortals. When stopped by the vita's 
abusive greeting, the monk offers the excuse that he has only 
come to console the prostitute upon the loss of her mother. 
Rejecting this prevarication for what it is, the vita, with a fine 
simile, compares a monk’s presence in a brothel to the prayer 
Om sanctimoniously prefixed to Dattaka’s sexual sutras. The 
vi(a closes this interview by seeking something to wash the 
defiling vision of the monk from his eyes. 

The Ubhayabhisdrika (Ubh ) shows its vita moving through 
the streets of Patallputra with the goal of mending a lovers’ 
quarrel between a friend and his beloved prostitute. The most 
interesting character he encounters is VilasakauridinI, a wander¬ 
ing Buddhist nun. Though she affects disinterest in anything 
other than high-flown Vaise$ika and Sankhya philosophy, her 
appearance betrays her true devotion to affairs of the heart. 
Though she at first rebukes the vita’s cordial insinuations, she 
later confirms his suspicions with a laugh. Though the Ubh 
presents several other barbed depictions of Patallputra’s 
residents, they concern mainly the machinations of prostitutes 
and so fall beyond the stated range of this essay. Of minor 
interest is the king’s brother-in-law’s involvement with prosti¬ 
tutes, including a fearfully domineering hag inappropriately 
named Sukumarika. 

The subject matter of the Dhurta-vita-samvdda is somewhat 
different. This bhaiia depicts a penniless vita who is too im¬ 
poverished to indulge in his favourite pastimes of drinking and 
gambling. So, having nothing better to do, he wanders familiar 
brothel-lined streets to the house of his friends Visvalaka and 
Sunanda. The former is an equally penniless, naked monk whose 
fondness for prostitutes has left him diseased and impotent. His 
mistress, Sunanda, is a shrivelled old wench with no other 
option but to remain at his side. The conversation mentioned 
in the play s title transpires between the vita and Visvalaka. The 
talk centres upon questions of the conduct of affairs between 
prostitutes and their lovers, and so need not concern us here. 
Yet, Visvalaka’s reply to a question concerning the proper way 
to propitiate an offended prostitute does contain a noteworthy 
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irreverence toward Brahmarias. He declares that falling at the 
offended woman’s feet is unimpressive, when it is customary to 
fall at the smelly, corn-studded feet of old srotriyas. 

At the beginning of the Pada-tatfitaka (Pt), the author 
clearly articulates his stance against hypocrisy: 

Depart, pray, you people of lives like cranes and cats, 

Respectable counsellors [rajasaciva-s], quietist pious folk: 

Stay, painters and poets and experts in frolic and arts; 

No flies with its honey the concourse of ‘sharps’ [dhurtas] 
would drink. 

The hermit attains not by weeping his soul’s release; 

Gay chatter is not to the prospect of heaven a bar: 

Then laugh, O yc wise, if ye please, and be easy of heart; 

Away with the solemn pretenses of pharisaism. 8 

The plot of the Pt (much the longest of the four bhaiias) 
subjects the affectation of ritual purity to sustained satire. A 
foppish Brahmaija youth named Visijunaga has sought to 
assuage his beloved prostitute’s pique by falling at her feet. 
Her reply was to honour his sacred crest-lock with a blow from 
her foot (a padataditaka). He responds with these words: 

This head, whose crest my mother with careful hand tied 
tight. 

Which my father kissed, as I bowed before him, saying ‘a 
good boy’, 

Which twice-born sprinkled with holy water and scraps of 
flowers. 

Your foot has been set upon it in pride, and my dignity 
slighted.® 

Vi5n.una.ga makes it clear that this incident has done more than 
merely injure his well-bred pride: the fact that a prostitute s 
lowly foot has touched such a sacred spot as his head has brought 
him to nothing less than a state of ritual defilement. The vifet- 
narrator regards the young hypocrite as unworthy of so great 
an honour. Nevertheless, the next morning finds Vi§?unaga 
explaining his misfortune before a panel of senior Brahma^as, 
in the hope that they may recommend a suitable expiation 
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(prayascitta) whereby he may regain his ritual purity. The 
Brahmaijas ill-contain their amusement over the young man’s 
plight, but regretfully inform him that the books of Hindu law 
are silent on the proper means of expiating a grievous defilement 
of this sort. Hearing this bad news, Visnunaga lifts up his 
hands and implores the elders not to abandon him as though 
he were a Sudra: 

An Arya am I; my life is pure, my family good; 

I have toiled at grammar and the rules of logic: 

A king’s secretary am I and no common person: 

Help a pure man at his wits end. I am your suppliant.’ 

At these words in that company— 

Some saying ‘this is an ox’, nudged one another with their 
elbows; 

‘A madman, perhaps’, said some, and stood still and gazed 
at him long with smiling faces; 

‘Love-bewitched’, said others, and cried out, putting a straw 
between him and them: 

Some again pitied the girl herself, saying, ‘her sins have 
found her out.’ 10 

At last, a solution is offered by a learned Brahmana wag. Noting 
that local custom and the judgement of one’s peers take prece¬ 
dence on moot points of canon law, he advises Vi?iiunaga to 
convene an assembly of his fellow-rakes and expiate his sin in 
accordance with their advice. 

We are given an amusing catalogue of rakes as the jury is 
selected. Included there is a humorous depiction of a hypocrite 
occurring when someone takes exception to the suggestion of a 
highly-placed man’s name: 

What say you? ‘As to all the rest, good. But Dayitavisitu, 
is he approved by you as a rake?’ No question. What say 
you? ‘What, the king’s half-brother, the poet, in command 
of the troops?’ Certainly, precisely so. What say you? ‘It 
can’t be— 

‘The man, who despite the king’s favour shrinks back, 
Who with ceremony ( mahgala ) goes to his bed and gets up, 
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Who from worshipping the gods has his clothes all aroma d 
with bdellium, 

And a triad of callosity hardening forehead and knees. 


‘Moreover, 

From temple to palace, from palace to temple he goes: 

Thus in constant attendance on these two he passes his 
days.’ 

‘He a rake !’ 11 

This hypocrite is also proved to be a rake and the council is 
convened. 

The presiding rake impresses his fellows with the seriousne 
of their duty, admonishing them that if they err they shou e 

condemned to perpetual loss while gambling; to minding their 

mothers and showing deference to their fathers; to drinking 
boiled milk and watery sweets; and—worst of all to ge mg 
married. So each member of the group addresses himself to 
Visnunaga’s dilemma responsibly. One proposes that t e pros¬ 
titute herself should seek an expiation for the Jfflementof 
touching her foot to the head of such an oaf Another gS 
that Vi?nunaga can be dragged by her belt. Yet another gS 
that he be lashed with her earring. Still one more _ sugg<s 
Visnunaga’s head be washed with her foot-bath af that he 
should be required to drink the remainder. Bu , m ’ 

resolve that Vis*unaga’s holy head be forbidden *e de^ 
touch of women’s hands and that, as a consolation, the prostit 
should place her foot on the chief rake’s head m the sight 

Vi 5 Th^v e mea,of,heauU 1 or S of the 

well-stated by F. W. Thomas. He finds that these play 
real literary quality.’ Moreover, 

They display a natural humour and a polite, 1Iltense | y I ^^ 
irony which need not fear comparison 
Jonson or a Moliere. The language is the ven .. . Q 

of Sanskrit speech. Ordinarily we do no fi ul 0 f 

what a degree the Sanskrit literature is a high hteratuf 
courts and serious circles, an observatjon which applies no 
only to learned treatises and to such ^orks as B^a s 
Kadambarl, but even to the Dasa-kumaracari 
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and the polite drama. Here we have a good natural and easy 
Sanskrit (for Prakrit passages are very few) of a conver¬ 
sational tone, treating satirically of ordinary incidents and 
scandalous gossip. The writers claim to be poets and insert 
many well-turned verses, though they appeal to a particular 
audience. 12 


It is regrettable that later bhanas largely turned away from 
satire in favour of spigara. 13 What little satire these later works 
contain comes incidentally in the form of brief descriptions of 
a licentious Pauranika, a preposterous old srotriya, hypocritical 
or fraudulent Jangamas, Saivas, and Vaisnavas. Bhagavatas are 
ridiculed in Vatsaraja’s Hasyacudamani, 14 but, as S. K. De 
stresses, such satire ‘is not a common feature’ 15 of these works. 

Prahasanas 

The broader format of the Sanskrit farce, or prahasana, 
allows room for more satire than we find in the bhanas. Un¬ 
fortunately, this potential was only imperfectly realized: the 
later prahasanas show the same tendency to strive less for the 
social criticism of satire and more for increasingly vulgar sexual 
humour. Again as with the bharias, the earliest prahasanas suit 
our purposes best. 


The Matta-vilasa 


The earliest known prahasana is the Matta-vilasa of king 
Mahendravikrama of Kanci (about a.d. 620). As the play’s 
title suggests, its action depicts the adventures of a drunken 
Saiva mendicant (a skull-bearing Kapalin) in the streets of that 
South Indian city. 


The first scene of the farce proper opens with the Kapalin, 
atyasoma, staggering-about in the company of his wench, 
Devasoma, also drunk. The state of the Kapalin’s mind is 
in icate by the fact that he is unsure if his beloved’s name is 
evasoma or Somadeva. This error—which invites Devasoma’s 
angry suspicion that she has a rival—causes the remorseful 
apa in to renounce liquor. However, he is easily dissuaded 
. irorn this momentary vow when Devasoma falls at his feet, 
eggmg that he not forsake his holy practice (of habitual 
run enness), for her sake. The Kapalin consents and praises 
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Siva, who found that salvation is earned with such practices. 
Moreover, he continues, so-called genuine ascetics are heretical 
sinners. Discovering a drinking establishment he declares that 
he finds there the splendour of a sacred sacrificial site: the liquor 
is the sacred Soma; the drinkers are the priests; the roasted 
meats are the fire-offerings; the drinkers’words are the text of 
the Yajurveda; their drunken song, the Samaveda chants; the 
bartender, the yajamdnal 

Moving on, the Kapalin is about to accept some alms in his 
skull-bowl when he discovers that he has misplaced it. He 
determines that the precious object must have been stolen, an 

makes his sympathies clear by announcing that the villain must 

have been either a dog or a Buddhist monk. And as luck would 
have it, a hapless Buddhist monk appears before him at that 
moment. The monk’s character is sealed in his revery: he 

reflects with pleasure upon the meat and fish he has gained for 

alms, but wonders how it is that the all-knowing u 
have been so careless as to forget to sanction the enjoy 

liquor and women. He decides that the Buddha must not ha 

been so forgetful, but rather that his remarks on_th.s_ subjw 
were doubtless expunged from the scripture* by vMm™ 
Elders, envious of younger monks’ pleasures. He resolves 

find an uncorrupted text to corroborate his hunch. 

The Kapalin chases and catches the monk, 
indignantly, then falls to admiring Devasoma s beauty^ ^ 
three share a drink, the Kapalin becomes convi kuU _ cap . 

that the Buddhist’s concealed begging bowl s his 
A slapstick scuffle ensues, with Devasoma a monk’s 

when she tries to grab onto the non-existen ai 

^A degenerate Pasupata ascetic appears and offers^arbitrate 
the dispute, with a mind to winning Devasoma r) evaS oma 

When it is decided to take the matter to court. 
gives her view of contemporary justice, . hi m to 

Buddhist’s connection with rich monasteries w' j man j s 

stuff the mouths of the court officials. Inst Aema madman^ 
discovered wandering with the howl in his an ■ friends 

is returned to the Kapalin, all concerned become fast friend 
and the farce comes to a close. 16 \imtavildsa 

As the above summary proves, the satire of the Mam** 
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is caustic enough, but is not sufficiently incisive to rank as the 
best satire. 


The Later Farces 

Among the later farces, perhaps the most amusing is the 
Bhagavad-ajjukiya. 17 Its plot involves the exchange of souls 
between a genuine saint and a prostitute. Although its situation 
is humorous, there is little satire in the piece, let alone social 
criticism. 

Among this group, the most relevant to our concern is the 
Lafaka-nielaka or ‘Conference of Scoundrels’ of Kaviraja 
Sankhadhara (twelfth century). The conference of the title is 
called together by a procuress to determine who is best suited 
to win the favour of one Madanamanjarl. Although the 
characters of this farce are undeniably the limited represen¬ 
tations of particular stock faults, their names are quite delightful. 
There are here the parasite Kulavyadhi (disease of his family); a 
shrewish wife Kalahapriya (fond of discord); a Digambara monk 
Jatasura (demon with matted hair); a Kapalika, Ajnanasri (rich 
in ignorance); hypocritical Brahmaria Mithyasukla (falsely pure); 
and a depraved Buddhist monk named Vyasanakara (ocean of 
vice). In the end, the old procuress herself marries the 
Digambara Jaina monk. 18 

As by this point the Sanskrit farce has come down to little 
more than caricatures, it should suffice to merely call attention 
to some of the names of a few of the characters we find there. 

n ® s ) a ^ e n a med Anaya-sindhu (ocean of misrule), Kali-vatsala 
(strile s darling), and Duritarriava (sea of misconduct). Their 
r manical counsellors are given names like Visvabhanda 
(universal hypocrite), Dharmanala (consuming fire of law), and 
Anrtasarvasva (sum total of falsehood). 


The Prabodhacandrodaya 

s P ea king, Kr$ija Misra’s Prahodhacandro- 
1S v? „ r a nor a prahasana, it does combine some 
Dortr^ W f!J a ? eg0nCaI ?° Iemnityl0 P resent a fuller dramatic 
in tfip Mi C /- n ^ ^ a P a ^^ a we have already seen lampooned 
r- 11 Presents . the P erS0Q ified Tranquillity in 

and Biidrfh'cT mot ^ er ’ Faith.. Representatives of the Jaina 
and Buddhist religions appear to persuade Tranquillity to find 
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Faith in their creeds. They are soon overshadowed by a Kapalika, 
who displays his ornaments made of human bones and relates 
his practice of dwelling in cremation grounds, and eating his 
food and drinking his liquor from a Brahmaija’s skull. The 
Jaina monk repudiates these and other Kapalika practices such 
as human sacrifice. But both the Jaina and the Buddhist convert 
quickly to the Kapalika practice when they behold the Kapalika’s 
seductive Kapalinl. They demur to accept the Kapalika’s offer 
of liquor, but are easily persuaded to forego their reticence when 
the Kapalinl—Faith drinks first. It is clear that the heretics will 
undergo any extent of ritual pollution with sufficient inducement. 
In the end, True Faith joins forces with orthodox Dharma and 
Devotion to Vi$nu. Although he admits that the account of the 
Prdbodhacandrodaya is ‘highly tendentious and distorted’, the 
author of a recent book on Kapalikas still finds that of all the 
literary sources of information on that sect this allegorical play 
‘is in many respects the most informative’. 20 

In conclusion, we find that the bhana and prahasana literature 
are not lacking in social criticism expressed in satire and 
caricature. Nevertheless, it seems to this writer that the broad 
and farcial stereotypes it employs to these ends lack Dandin’s 
charm and K§emendra’s incisive realism. 
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Chapter 5 


DIVERSITY OF THOUGHT IN THE 
SUBHASITA COLLECTIONS 


The word subliasita literally means something well-said. As a 
literary term, it is used to denote the expression of any of an 
exceptionally broad range of thoughts within the compass of a 
single stanza. Given this very flexible format, subhasitas paint 
the world and its manifold aspects in brilliant miniatures; more¬ 
over, they often satirically puncture human pretensions, impart 
moral and ethical advice, or simply summarize what their 
authors believe every thinking person should know at a mini¬ 
mum about any given subject. 1 

Subhasitcts are found in the oldest books of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture: in the first chapter above (p. 7), a subliasita was quoted 
from the Aitareya Brahmaifa . Similarly, subhasitas occur in the 
Rgveda, the upani$ads, in the epics and dharmasastras. The oldest 
anthologies of verses by different authors are in Prakft: Hala’s 
Sattasai, Jayavallabha’s Vajjalagga and the Chaparujaya Gahao.- 
The oldest anthologies in Sanskrit date from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries a.d. These include the Subhasitaratna-kosa 
of Vidyakara, 3 the Saduktikari,iam/-ta i (a.d. 1205) of Sridharadasa, 
the Suktimuktdvali 6 (a.d. 1258) of Jalhana, the Sarhgadhara-pad- 
dharti* (a.d. 1363) of Sarngadhara, and the Subhasitasudhanidhi 7 
(first half of the fourteenth century a.d.). Once started, the 
compilation of anthologies of subhasitas in Sanskrit continued at 
a rate remarkable even in the history of Sanskrit literature, where 
one often encounters long lists of works in a given field. If one 
considers unpublished—and even unregistered —manuscripts, the 
number of surviving subhdsita collections must be in the hundreds. 
And this refers only to the anthologies taken as a whole; the 
number of verses they contain is surely staggering. While it is 
true that many smaller anthologies may contain only one, two 
or three hundred stanzas, it is also true that others contain 
thousands. As we come to the anthologies put together in our 
time, the size of these collections seems to be still growing. One 
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particularly well-chosen collection published (in its eighth 
edition) twenty-five years ago had grown to include more than 
11,000 verses, many of exceptional quality. 8 As significant an 
achievement as this doubtless is, it pales before the most recent 
subhasita project: Ludwik Sternbach is currently involved in the 
herculean task of collecting and publishing a projected 50-60,000 
descriptive and ethical subhasitas in a Maha-subhasitasahgraha 
running to more than twenty volumes. Considering the vast 
amount of verses to be collected and studied, it is small wonder 
that the cultural material they contain has only begun to be 
exploited. Thus it is with perfect justification that Sternbach 
remarks that the subhasita-sahgrahcts form ‘a forgotten chapter in 
the histories of Sanskrit literature.’ 8 

But what is it in the subhasifa-sahgrahas which make combing 
through them worthwhile? To begin with, these anthologies con¬ 
tain thought similar to that found in other branches of Sanskrit 
literature, but ‘ne’er so well express’. But, beyond that, subhasitas 
often move beyond the idealized, fanciful world of kavyas and 
purattas to show us how ordinary people lived and thought in 
India s past. It is this fact which best explains the perennial 
buoyancy of subhasitas within oral tradition. As Sternbach says, 
the anthologies ‘are storehouses of information about the life of 
the common people of India between the eleventh and nineteenth 
century. This information, easily available in these collections, 
can only be found there, since the other sources of Indian litera- 
ture describe rather the life of kings, Brahmana-s and nobles.’ 10 

as een the purpose of the above four chapters to show that 
such information as that which Sternbach claims is exclusively 
available in the anthologies is available elsewhere; nevertheless, 
nis statement does properly emphasize the importance of these 
collections to any thorough study of such material. 

The Common Touch 

The kavyas are filled with princes encountering extraordi- 
nan y eautiful princesses in pleasure-gardens or in palaces with 
ountains, jewel-studded walls and opalescent floors. The follow¬ 
ing su tasitas depiction of the householder’s life will serve to 

T h a ? f tmosphere with the much more mundane 
world of the anthonvi* c- 
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krosantah sis civ ah savari sadanai/j pahkavftatji cahgcuiaiii 
sfiyyci daijisavatl ca ruksatnasanatp dhutnena puriiatp gfhani // 
bhdrya nisthurabhasiniprabhurctpi krodhenapurnah sctdd 
snanapi sitalavdriiid hi satataip dhigdhiggrhasthdsramam // u 
Bawling kids, a damp seat, a courtyard covered with mud, a 
bed filled with biting insects, dried-up food, a house filled 
with smoke [from the hearth], a sharp-tongued wife, an angry 
husband, and always a cold-water bath—Damn forever the 
householder’s life! 

Living in another’s house and depending on that person’s charity 
is no better: a second verse observes that the moon is carried by 
Siva himself, but even that blessing cannot prevent its waning . 12 

As the last verse shows, subhasitas often have a moral or 
ethical tone. The following verse on ingratitude is even more 
strongly didactic: 

brdhmaghne ca surape ca core bhagnavrate tatha j 
niskftirvihitd loke kptaghne ndsti niskftih // 13 
Expiation is laid down for a Brahmapa-killer, a drinker, a 
thief, and a vow-breaker. But, for an ungrateful person there 
is no expiation in the world. 

Though often moral, subhasitas consistently commend practical 
virtues over the asceticism romanticized in the epics and Purarias. 

ahitpsa satyavacanamanrsatpsyaip damo ghp.ia / 
etattapo vidurdhlra na sarirasya sosanam // 14 

True asceticism lies not in the emaciation of one’s body, but 
rather in non-violence, truthfulness, gentility, restraint and com¬ 
passion. Another verse tells us that the ascetic’s forest retreat has 
its pitfalls and that it is better to look for virtue in an honest 
labourer’s house . 15 Another verse compares ascetics who angrily 
teach others not to lose their tempers with penniless alchemists 
teaching others the secret of becoming rich . 16 In contrast with 
tire pusillanimous ‘renunciation’ of some ascetics, consider the 
lovely humanistic spirit which pervades the following verse: 

ye tdvatsvagui'iopabritihitadhiyastefdmaraiiyarpjagadye'pyete 
kftamatsarah paraguttatfi svapne’pi necchanti ye / 
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anyesamanuraginam kvacidapi snigdhatp mono nirv r tavitthani 
yantu tapovanani mahatatp suktdni manye' dliuna //” 

There are those whose minds are so puffed up with their own 
virtue that for them their penance forest is no better than the 
world. They are so maliciously envious that they would not 
care to suffer another’s virtue even in a dream. 

There are other, passionate people whose affectionate 
minds find beatitude anywhere. Let them go on: I now find 
penance forests in well-expressed thoughts of the great. 

Scoundrels: Quacks, Astrologers and Bureaucrats 

The subhasita collections reveal a regard for quack physicians, 
astrologers and Kayastha bureaucrats similar to that of Kse- 
mendra. The following verse, attributed to Maya, could well 
Acive been composed by K.§emendra: 


vaidyanatha namastubhyatp ksapitasesamanava / 
tv ayi sannyastabharo'yatp krtantah sukhamedhate I/ 18 
„ .t° thee > Great Physician, who lays waste all mankind! 
happily!* hl$ bUrdCn °" ^ thC G ° d ofDeath flourishes 


datSn a wr n t y h SU ? ; ers f WhichStressthe asso- 

brothers butadw n° 0 Dea th. One of them declares them 
life awav Ztt ® the G ° d of death °nly takes one’s 

Itse ob^ b ° th life and money. 10 Another 
verse observes that even such parasites as actors astrologers 

bSe ascetics , wm ' ssx 

Plunder LtU&ZS&g* ^ ^ ' h0 ' 1Sh ' * '° 
•*!:? as no better than whores*' 

tells hotv astrologers hedged!!^ 0ne versc knowingly 

the horoscope and foS wtT ,h ' y ^ UP 

If the predictions come true then jf°° d ? W ' H COme t0 pass ‘ 
if not, he looks again to see prodaiI J s h,s 0Wn ac umen; 

declaring that all event® r as ln asce ndant . 23 Or, 
prior knowledge . 24 616 ated t0 occur, he always claims 

The anthologies often inclnde Ksemendra's verses condemn- 
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ing Kayastha bureaucrats. Other anonymous verses prove that 
K$emendra was probably not alone in resenting the abuses of 
this group. All verses emphasize the ruthlessness of the bureau¬ 
crats. The following verse, for example, provides a bitter ety¬ 
mology for the term ‘Kayastha’: 

kakallaulycu)t yamdtkrauryant sthapaternityaghatitam / 
ddydksarani sahgfhya kayasthalj kena nirmitah // a5 
Taking greediness from the crow, cruelty from Death, perpe¬ 
tual oppression from kings and the first syllable from each 
[ka-ya-stha], who fashioned the Kayastha? 

Several verses demonstrate the Kayastha bureaucrats’ rapacity 
by affirming their taste for taboo foods. Such is the case in the 
next verse which gives the same sort of etymology for the term 
divira or official: 

vina madyatfi vino, ma/psai/i parasvaharatiaip vina / 
vina. pardpavadena diviro divi roditi // 2# 

Without liquor, meat without taking away other’s property, 
and without slander, bureaucrat howls to the heavens! 

Another oft-quoted verse asserts that the only reason the Kaya¬ 
stha in the womb does not eat his mother’s entrails is because he 
fears they might not be meat (this explains his toothlessness). 2 ’ 
As we see, the subhasita collections do not hesitate to include 
disgusting imagery. Such instances, however, are infrequent; this 
fact may serve as an indication of the contempt felt towards 
bureaucrats. Still another verse denies that a bureaucrat (—a 
niyogi this time—) drinks liquor and eats meat; instead, it says, 
he drinks the blood of good men from their throats ! 28 

Pdi.idityam 

The anthologies also voice criticism of the learnedness of 
papqlitas. A common theme is the emptiness of pedantry without 
practical wisdom. This is the message of our first verse: 

yasyci ndsti vivekastu kevalaip yo bahusrutah / 
na set jdnati sastrarthandarvl pakarasaniva // 29 
One who, lacking discrimination, only learns much, [simply] 
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misses the point of the sdstras: as a ladle never tastes cooked 
food. 


Another verse asserts that sdstras, though intended to impart 
gentility, only intoxicate inferior men with pride in the same way 
that owls are blinded by light . 30 And one more verse says that as 
a mirror is useless to one without eyes, so sdstras are of no use 
to one lacking innate wisdom . 31 

Such criticisms are also directed against panditas in the 
vanous fields of vedic study, Mimaipsa, logic and grammar. The 
lollowing verse characterizes the time-serving, vedic teacher: 

a[i kastamaprahrstaff sistd api vittacdpaldvista/.i / 
adhydpayanti vedanaddya ciraya masi masi bhrtim // 32 
Alas. Though educated, they are bored and obsessed with 

money: taking their wages month after month, they teach the 
Vedas 1 for lone. 


arffff, are cr ‘ tlc ‘ ze d along predictable lines: they are 

ow„ . ”i the dear Vedic amidst nra* of their 
own pedantry. The two following veras typify there complaints: 

™™™ mmahka r™ ldd m: sarmmmm sehire Mm 

Cai, ZZ? S i a 'TZ m *" BM » na*a,am 

manyamanah // 33 

toleranpp^f rat ?^ * n ^ WOr ^ °f Mimdmsd-sdstras have no 
‘s™* ° f a " ,he T1 -ey obscure the 
mimim ? e C ve ^ S° ds a nd are considered a universal bane. 

! pinate^ivandydbT veda P rSm *«ya™dhanakrto 

U ^^r^otutmo^tfbf/ >3 *‘ ra ^ a ^ e ^ 1 brahmaim "Mhyupagatah 

i^his^orid f?T akas S ather tether some material here 
hey none I f *T* ^ ° f sec ™"g Vedic authority, 
moari !, CSS f SCrVe n ° Praise: y do not even ap- 

Brahmana! 35 ^ ° perS0n Proclaimed in the upanisads— 

pedamry ; CXt tW ° procIaim purposelessness of logicians’ 
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kannabrcdunavicdrandip vijcthato bhogdpavargapraddip, ghosani 
kancana kanthasosaphalakaip kurvantyctmi tdrkikalj / 
pratyaksani napunati napaharate papani pilucchafavyaptirnd- 
vati naiva pdtyanumitirno pak$ata raksati // 30 
These logicians put aside thoughts of karma and Brahman— 
which impart satisfaction and liberation—and grow hoarse 
proclaiming some [doctrine or another]. Pratyaksa (visible 
evidence) neither increases nor abets sin; the universal perva¬ 
sion of atoms ( pilucchatavydpti ) offers no refuge; neither does 
inference and defending a proposition! 
sadhu vydkaramm hitaya visadaip kavyaip pikigitavan- 
mimdtpsd srutitatpara tadanugaip sd/ikliyaip sapatanjalam / 
tv cap tu nyaya visiiddhavaidikavidhivydkopabauddhdgamavydg- 
hatdya nigudlhatarkagahana kvamodamadhasyasi 11 37 
Excellent grammar is beneficial; poetry is as lovely as a female 
cuckoo’s song; Mimaipsa, Sankhya and Patanjala Yoga are 
devoted to revealed texts. But you, O Logic, Impenetrable 
through Obscure Argumentation, are dedicated to assailing 
Buddhist scriptures and contradicting the pure Vedic way. 
What comfort do you give? 

The next verse has a logician condemn himself: 

he he mitra jitd mayatibalino vipra dhclncap cdrjitaip sesebhyah 
sarayantraddnamapi saiscuppdditcnp bhiirisah / 
granthdscapi kftdlj sutarkagha{akdlf sastraiii sandusya vai so 
’ham tarkavibhusaiio’tra gahane dhdtra srgalah krtafi // 38 
O Friend! I have defeated formidable Brahmaijas, earned a 
fortune from the rest, and have elaborated voluminously the 
truth given in texts. I have also composed books of excellent 
dialectics and have refuted the sastras. Indeed, I am the very 
ornament of disputation: a Brahma-created jackal in the 
wild! 

The pedantry of grammarians is also condemned as useless: 

sutraihpdiiininirmitairbalmtarairnispddya sabddvalitp vaikiin(h- 
astavamaksama racayitutp mithyasramah sabdikali / 
pakvannaip vividhaip sramena vividhdpupdgryasdpdnvitaip 
mandagnlnanurundhate mitabctldndghrdtumapyaksamdn // 39 
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Having readied declensional paradigms with the aid of enor¬ 
mous numbers of Pariinian sutras, the hapless grammarians 
cannot compose a [simple] hymn to Visnu! 

They imitate emaciated dyspeptics who, after strenuously pre¬ 
paring an elaborate banquet replete with calces and condi¬ 
ments, are unable to enjoy it. 

Blissful Ignorance 

Lest it be thought that subhasitas are rigidly anti-intellectual, 
a few verses condemning ignorance will now be quoted. The first 
verse is attributed to Udbhata, who lived at the beginning of the 
ninth century. 


miirkhatvartj sulabhatp bhajasva kumate murkhasya castau 
giu.ta, niscinto bahubhojano’tinmkharo ratrindivam svapnabhakj 
karyakaryavicarancindhabadhiro mdnapamane samalu praye/ia- 
mayavarjito drdhavapurmurkhaljt sukhatp jivati // 40 
Go ahead, Blockhead, enjoy your easy stupidity! 

The qualities of a fool are eightfold: 

He is careless, gluttonous, garrulous, dreams day and night, 
is blind and deaf to the thought of what should and should 
not be done, is indifferent to honour and notoriety, and is 

generally fat and happy. The fool leads a comfortable 
existence. 


ther verses announce that learning is wasted on a dunce. 41 An- 

tb; 61 k. aS t ! ie Sterne t ^ at a little learning is a dangerous 
h ng. It depicts those who take pride in their understanding of 

evn WIt ^, Ut ktl0Wing the virtue of modestly concealing their 

theHronH *.r, Se declares that such braggarts begin to taste 

tCan,H- a aha a poison without having learned the antidote 

learnpr| iya ° Ur last verse declares it better to be a 

teamed pauper than a rich dunce: 

vara/p daridralj srutisastraparago, 

™j£api murkho bahuratnasatpyutali / 
sfnbcana jlr$apa{api sobhate, 
na netrahina kanakairalankfta // i3 

scriDtures r than!. a f' Pa ? P u r Wlt}l a comma nd of sastras and the 
ool bedecked with jewels. A woman with 
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lovely eyes is radiant even in a tattered garment, but not an 
eyeless [hag] festooned with gold. 

Noble Descent 

Some of the criticisms collected in the subhdsita-sahgrahas 
were anticipated in the didactic writings of Ksemendra. His 
Darpadalana , for example, examines pride of learning in its third 
section. Pride of noble birth is also considered in the first section 
of the same work. There Ksemendra first offers some didactic 
verses warning against the pitfalls of such pride and afterwards 
illustrates his theme with a story of a haughty young Brahmana 
who discovers to his sorrow that his own pride of pure and noble 
descent is ill-founded. Several subhasitas of the sort considered 
just above emphasize the uselessness of noble descent in the case 
of the uneducated. The following two verses exemplify this 
theme: 

rupayaiivanciscimpanna visalakulasambhavalj / 
vidydhind net sobhetnte nirgandhah kitpsuka iva // 44 
Handsome and youthful men of great descent who still lack 
learning never shine; [they disappoint] like Kimsuka blossoms 
with no fragrance. 

vidyavidhivihinena kitji kulinena dehlnam \ 

ctkulino'pi yo vidvdndctivatairapi pdjyate // 46 

What use among men is there for a well-bread man without 

learning and proper conduct? But even the gods revere a 

learned man of undistinguished origin. 

Other verses 46 do not mention learning specifically, but stress 
conduct as the sole standard of a man’s worth. The following 
example was chosen for its presumed antiquity: 

na kularji vfttahlnanatp pramanamiti me matih / 
anyesvapi hi jatanatp vfttameva viiisyate // 47 
In my opinion, distinguished birth is no standard [forjudg¬ 
ing] those deficient in conduct: for among those of other 
origins, conduct alone is singled out. 

Our last verse on this subject is also the best. Though it is includ¬ 
ed in at least one subhasitct-sahgraha , 48 it can be traced to Krsrta- 
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misra’s allegorical Prabodhacandrodaya . 40 Though shorter, it 
bears comparison with any of Browning’s dramatic monologues. 
The speaker is Ego personified: 

ndsmakarji janani tathojjvalakula sacchrotriydtiaip kuiadudha 
kdcana kanyaka khalu mayo, tenasmi tatadhikah / 
asmatsyalakabhdgineyabliagini mithyabhisasta paraistatsam- 
bandhavasdnmaya svagfhin i preyasyapi projjhitd // 60 
T married a maiden from a clan of true srotriyas; my own 
mother was not so well-bred: therefore, I bettered myself in 
that respect. [But,] my brother-in-law’s sister’s son’s sister 
was falsely defamed by enemies. On the strength of that, T put 
aside my wife in favour of one still better! 

Undeserved Success 

There is little doubt that verses such as those quoted above 
reflect a social conscience at work in the minds of the poets who 
composed them. But often, as in the following verses bemoaning 
the success of unqualified men, it is impossible to determine if 
the authors were motivated by popular outrage or the patrician 
contempt of a Coriolanus for the incompetent’s elevation by the 
mob. Much of the problem, of course, stems from the tendency 
of the sangrahas to quote anonymous verses which we are unable 
to place in context. The next verse is a case in point: 


uccairuccari'tavyarp yatkiipcidajanatapi puruserta / 
nxurkha baliumanyante vidusdmapi saipsayo bhavati // 51 
Fools think highly of whatever even an ignorant man pro¬ 
claims loudly; the wise, however, have doubt. 

Now with this verse we are left wondering whether its author 
meant to condemn the wealthy’s patronage of aggressive incom¬ 
petents, or demagogic pandering to the masses’ sympathies, or 
something else entirely. The verse contrasts the ignorant with 
t e wise, but is education really at issue here? In the next verse, 
thankfully, we may be sure that education is at issue: 

mtmdpisdpafhitd na yairupanisannaiva Srutd tattvatah 
srimacchafikarabhasyato blmgavati giidpyadhitd na yaiij / 
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siddhatitdpagatatp siromaifmataip jhatva’ pi kirpcittato, 
bhattacaryapaclcim gata[i kathamaho lajjatp labhante net te //“ 
There are those who have not read Mimai]tsa; nor, truly, 
heard a single Upanisad, let alone studied even the Bhagavad- 
gitd from Sankara’s commentary. But, working up something 
considered totally unfounded in the opinion of great scholars, 
they are then elevated to the position of great teachers: how 
is it they do not come to shame? 


Serving the Rich and Powerful 

It would perhaps be justified to see more popular sentiment 
in complaints relating to the service of the rich and powerful. 
The sahgrahas contain a very substantial number of verses on 
this theme. Moreover, it is important to note that for a literature 
supposedly cultivated in response to royal patronage, its subha- 
sitas voice frequent complaints against such patronage and 
against incompetent rulers in general. Subhasitas relating speci 
fically to the patronage of poets will be treated at the conclusion 

of this essay. „ .. 

Our first verse complains generally about the unfeeling in¬ 
difference of the rich: 


laksmivanto na janctntiprayena pdravedanam / 
sese dhardbharaklante sete narayattal.i sukham // 

The rich generally do not perceive others’ discomfort: Vi»u 
sleeps comfortably on Sesa, who is already wearied by the 
burden of the Earth. 


The next verse is on the ill-manneredness of the rich: 


bhakte dveso jadepritirarucirgurulahghanam / 

mukhe ca katuta nityarp dhaninaip jvarinanuva // 


Wading through the paranomasias, we find th ft t this verse^dec- 

lares that even as a fever victim has an aversion ’ 

water, 65 is disinclined to fast, and always has a bitter ta te m h 
mouth; even so, a rich man, hates his servant, affectionate 

fools, disrespects his elders and always has some in+ricacy 
say. It is admittedly difficult to regard a verse of such mt y 
as a battle cry in a social revolution; nevertheless, the sym 
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pathies of its author are clear enough. The next verse has as its 
theme the dependency of the rich on their less fortunate 
servants: 

alingital} parairyanti praskhalanti same pathi / 
avyaktdni ca bhasante dlianino madyapa iva // 3# 

[Though] they move supported by others, they trip on a 
smooth path and say unspeakable things—the wealthy are 
like drunkards. 

Another verse associates such dependency with ingratitude: 

ajanmanugate'pyasminndle vimukhamambujam / 
prayena giuiapurne$u ritirlaksmivatamiyam // 57 
A lotus with its face turned away from the stalk which has 
supported it from birth: this is the wealthy’s general mode 
of behaviour with respect to the wholly virtuous. 

The next verse seems to be a complaint against the capricious 
patronage of what is presumably a king (indicated by a white 
parasol): 

pelicivarapa(favastrapatalasvetdtapatracchatasdtihdrakaghota- 
kasphufaghatdtopaya tubhyarp narnah [ 
yendnaksarakuksayo'pi jagata/i kurvanti sarvajnatabhrdntbp 
yena vind tu hdsyapadaviip santo’pi kastaip gatd/.i // 68 

The verse hails an obviously wealthy patron replete, like a burst¬ 
ing pot, with such paraphernalia as baskets ( peti ), civara cloth, 
woven silks, numerous white parasols, Safi cloth, pearl necklaces 
and horses. It complains that through this patron the unlettered 
foist the false impression of omniscience upon the world, but 
allows that without such patronage even the best men would 
come to be ridiculed. 

The next two verses are directed against princes: 

paraparivddena guno vesavise$eiia paurusdtisayah 
yatkirpcanakdritayd nrttaip bhavedrajaputratvam // S9 
[Wherever] virtue is defined by the censure of others and 

urn** “i exce ^ ence through distinction of dress and unpaid 
bills, [there] men have princely status. 
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chctndorahita gdthah slokanapasabdavisadharagrastan / 
patliato'pyctho sumahati maharghatd rajaputrasya //°° 

Reciting gathds without metre and slokas bitten by the 
poisonous snakes of bad grammar: O what tremendous value 
has the son of a king! 

Many verses decry a life of service to such people. The next 
verse speaks of serving the ignorant in a series of dptfantas 
reflecting the utter futility of such a career: 

aranyaruditaip kptam savasariramudvartitaiji sthale'bjamavar- 
opitam suciramusctre varsitani [ 

svapucchamctvanamitatn badhirakarnajdpah kpto dhpto'ndha- 
mukhadarpai.io yadabudho jana/j sevitalj // ai 
Crying in the wilderness, beautifying a corpse, cultivating a 
lotus in the desert, a long rain on saline soil, holding a dog’s 
tail down, speaking in a deaf man’s ear, holding a mirror to 
a blind man’s face—such is serving an ignorant man. 

Two verses deal with the difficulty of serving a fickle master. 

vijnailj snigdhairupakptumapi dvesatameti kciscit 
sdksadanyairapakrtamapipritimevopaydti / ^ 

citrain citrain kimatha caritaip naikabhdvasraydifdtp 
sevadhannah paraniagahano )~ogindn 1 apyaganlyah // 8 " 

Even a favour done by skilful and affectionate men becomes 
an act of hostility. Even a hostile act done openly by others is 
deemed a favour—how surpassingly strange is the behaviour 
of the fickle-minded! Even the wise cannot fathom a servant’s 
duty. 

The second verse is noteworthy in that its target is a fickle king: 

bhaktatiamupakarinamporahitavyapdrayuktamandm 

se v as aw vyci vaharatd ttvavidusarji drohacyutananictpi / 
vyapctttih skhalitdntaresu niyatd f^ dhir ^{ ia ^ dv ^ m 
tasmadambupciterivdvanipctteli seva sadciscirikam // 

This verse bears the gloomy message that successful or not, good 
servants come to inevitable ruin, even though they may be devo- 
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ted, helpful, dedicated to the welfare of others, masterful in their 
service, and uncomplaining. Thus, the poet concludes, the service 
of kings, like dealing with the ocean, is a fearful matter. 

One last verse speaks in general terms of the degradation in¬ 
herent in servitude: 

inanusyajdtau tulydyaip bhrtyatvamatigarhitam / 
prathamo yo na tatrapi sa kiip jtvatsu ganyate // 64 
Mankind being equal, servitude is highly censurable. He who 
is not the first even there, can he be counted among the living? 

Poverty 

Even Kosambi grudgingly noted the sensitivity of verses on 
poverty in Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakosa. Even then, he finds 
such verses to be too few. Yet, if these verses are taken together 
with many others of their kind in other sangrahas, the total gives 
impressive testimony to the social conscience of a good many 
Sanskrit poets. The sample verses quoted below (all from other 
anthologies) should bear this out. 

Consider the sympathy which puts these words in a poor 
man’s mouth: 

kirp karomi kva gacchami kamupaimi duratmana / 

durbharenodareijtahaip prapairapi vitfambita}} // 65 

What may I do? Where may I go? To whom may I turn? My 

breath, burdensome belly, and wretched self all mock me. 

Similarly, 


dharmarthakamahinasya paraklydnnabhojinah / 
kakasyeva daridrasya dirghamayurvidambana //«° 

A long life is a mockery for a poor man shorn of Dharma, 
Artha and Kama and habituated to eating others’ food—like 
a crow. 

Several verses in the sangrahas echo the Pahcatantra's depiction 
of the poor taking on a kind of invisibility as their more fortu¬ 
nate fellows increasingly ignore them. One such verse is as 
follows: 
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he daridrya namastubhyatn siddho'haiji tvatprasadatah / 
pctSyamyahaw jagatsarvcun na mmn pasyati kascana // #7 
O Poverty, hail to thee! By your grace I have attained super¬ 
natural powers: I see the whole world, but no one sees me! 

The next verse is on the subject of fair-weather friends: 

iha loke hi dhaninaip paro'pi svajanayate / 
svajano'pi daridranatji tatksanaddurjanayate // 68 
In this world, even an enemy becomes a kinsman to the 
wealthy. But, for the impoverished, a kinsman becomes ins¬ 
tantly inimical. 

Other verses describe the physical and psychological effects 
of poverty: 

kaijfhe gadgadata svedo mukhe vaivarnyavepathu / 
mriyamanasya cihnani yani tanyeva yacatal) // 0D 
Stammering in the throat, perspiration on the face, pallor 
and trembling: one seeking alms has the exact symptoms o 
a dying man. 

A note of class distinction is introduced in a similai verse which 
has the stammering occur in the throat of a well-bred man see 
ing money but ashamed to ask for it . 70 As the next verse s ows, 
such men are ill-suited to survive hardship: 

jivantyarlhaksaye nlca yachopadra vavdncanaih / 

kuldbhimdnamukdnarfi sadhunaip nasti jivanam Il n 

When money disappears, basemen survive throug egging 
and petty cheating; good men, made mute by pn e o ami 
do not. 

Several verses reveal a sardonic humour in the face of ad\ersity. 

daridrya bhostvdm paraniatji viveki 
guniddhike purfisi sadanuraktam / 
vidyavihine guiiavarjite ca 
mtihurtamatraw na ratim karosi IP 2 
O Poverty, you are most discriminating! You are ever e\ 
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to a man of superior virtue, but have not a moment’s affec¬ 
tion for a worthless ignoramus! 

daridrya socami bhavantamevamasmaccharlre suhrdityusitva. / 
vipannadelte mayi mandabhagye 
mameti cinta kva gamisyasi tvam // 73 
O Poverty, I grieve for thee thus: having dwelled in my body, 
where will you go when my luckless body corrupts?—Such is 
my worry. 

In a much more sombre verse, a poor man bids his life breath 
to depart: 

artlta na sand na ca muncati mam durdsa 
dananna sahkucati durlalitam mano me / 
yacna ca laghavakarl svavadhe ca papatp 
pratfall svayatp vrajata kitp hi vilambanena // 74 
There is no money; futile hope will not let me go; and my 
wanton mind does not shrink from [accepting] charity. Begg¬ 
ing belittles one and suicide is a sin—O Breath of Life, depart 
on your own accord! What good is this procrastination? 

Other verses declare that poverty is worse than death. Our last 
verse implies that indeed poverty is the worst thing in life or 
death: 

duffkham duljkhamiti bruyanmanavo narakaijt prati / 
daridryadadhikam dulfkham no bhutam na bhavisyati // 7S 
A man may say ‘Sorrow! Sorrow!’ all the way to hell: there 
never was nor will be a sorrow greater than poverty. 

The few subhatftas presented above should suffice to indicate 
what a rich literature of social conscience is contained in the 
voluminous safigrahas. These anthologies also present a valuable 
insight into the milieu of the Sanskrit poets. That contribution 
will be briefly summarized in the pages which follow. 
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Chapter 6 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE: A REASSESSMENT 


The Cultural Matrices of Sanskrit Poetry 

The subhasita collections provide valuable insights into the 
environment within which the Sanskrit poets worked. There we 
quickly learn that poets often condemned bad poets, plagiarism 
and the ornate mannerism which has so bothered modem 
critics. But, ornamentation is also defended, while captious 
critics are damned. Last, and most important, the poets them¬ 
selves condemn the prostitution of their art in the context of 
royal patronage. 

On the Faults of Poets 

Is there anything worse than a bad poet? That is the theme 
of the following verses: 

nakavitvamadharmaya mftaye dandanaya ca / 
kukavitvatji punali saksanmrtimahurmanlsiitali Ij 1 

There is no sin, punishment of death in not being a poet, ut 
the wise declare that being a bad poet is Death incarnate. 
kukaveh kavicorastu varatp yalj sujanan svaya / 
nodvejayedduruktya ca suktya casya praharsayet // 

But it is better to be a plagiarist than a bad poet: better to 

amuse with good verse rather than abuse with one s own 
doggerel! 

Another verse compares poets to slobbering infants, unable to 
set their feet (pun intended) down properly and boring men wi 
their prattle. 3 Still another berates the empty pedantry 
logicians, but finds them superior to poets, who compose lymn 
of praise to the form of a prostitute’s breast. 4 

Several verses condemn plagiarism. The following is 
example: 
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anyavaniaparavrttya bandhacihnaniguhanail.i / 
makhydtah sataip madhye kaviicauro vibhdvyate // 5 
By changing the letters of another’s [composition] and con¬ 
cealing the connection, a plagiarist is fancied a poet among 
trusting souls. 

The next verse, however, declares that an imitative hack can 
never approach the achievement of a great poet: 

paraslokdnstokananudivasamabhyasya nanu ye catuspaditp 
kuryurbaliava ilia te sand kavayah / 

avicchinnodgacchcijjaladhilaharlritisiihrdah suhrdyd vaisadyaiji 
dadhati kila kesamcana giral.i //° 

Surely there are many poets in this world who, after imitating 
daily the minor verses of others, are able to compose a 
stanza. [Yet,] it seems that the words of only a few are so 
pleasing as to convey the beauty of a succession of waves 
rising unbroken from the sea. 

On Poetic Ornamentation 

As long ago as the twelfth century, the Kashmiri poet 
Mankhaka voiced regret that Sanskrit poetry had degenerated to 
a condition of clever, but manneristic artificiality: 

yataste rasasarasangrahavidhiqi nispidya nispldya ye vaktat 
tveksulatain pura kadpaye tattvasprsascakrire / 
jayante’dya yathdyatharp tu kavayaste tatra saiptanvate ye 
’nuprasakathoracitrayamakaslesadisalkoccayam // 7 
Gone are those few poets who touched truth after repeatedly 
pressing the sugar cane of poetic speech and extracting its 
essence (rasa). Today, the poets born in their place only 
squeeze the dried pulp of alliteration, difficult words, 
elaborate word-play ( citras ), 8 puns and so forth. 

But poetic ornamentation did have its defenders. One of them 
was another Kashmiri, Baka, who lived in the fifteenth century. 
He declares that such ornamentation is indispensable to good 
poetry: 

yal} syatkevalalaksyalaksanarato no tarkasaipparkabhrn 

nalankaravicaracarudhi?anah kavyajnasiksojjhitah / 
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tasmaccedrasasali kavyamudayedekantatal) sundaratp prasado 

dhavalustada ksitipate kakasya karsnyadbhavet // 9 

Could a lovely kavya, rich in sentiment, come from one solely 

interested in the plain delineation of his subject, one with no 
familiarity with logic, one whose mind has not been graced 

by a study of poetic ornaments, one unschooled by literary 
authorities? If that could happen, O King, then a dazzling 
white palace could arise from the blackness of a crow! 


Indeed, the conflicting standards of aesthetic excellence re¬ 
reflected in the two verses quoted just above must have placed 

poets in a bind. Mahkhaka, again, expresses beautifully th 
frustration inherent in such a situation. 

artho'sti cenna padasuddhirathasti sapi no ritirasti yadi sa 

«***<*« ^ - —* 

f?SrJiX'5L there is no —« 

If there is that, then there is no sty istic ex 

is that, then‘where is its unity?’ If there i. 
is no ‘novelty’; then, ‘this is meaningless without 
Alas, it is impossible to be a poet! 


On Critics directed 

Judging from the rather, larg ° /forimdable threat to 

against them, critics must have P whQ fault excellent 

Sanskrit poets. One poet compare g gita t0 t h e puri- 

verse with the villains who brough charm- 

fying fire. 11 Another says that those who find fault ^ ^ ^ 

ing verse may be likened to a swar while the 

out a wound in a lovely body. 12 Still another says t bifd 

graceful harpsas frolic on a is said that a 

doubles over and roots for snails. . jt a s only a thicket 

camel intruding on a pleasure garden regards .1 as V 

of thorns. 14 snared to one odious or 

While the critics continue to be comp isonS see m to 

clumsy thing after another, some o u; tteme ss. One poet 
border on playful humour more than . • own failings onto 
states that the fault-finding critics project their 
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the verse they criticize, like a small-breasted woman blaming her 
kancuka garment. 15 Another poet with a similar bent of mind 
composed the following: 

slokarthasvddakdle tit sabdotpattivicintakalj / 
nivivimoksavelayaqi vastramaulyavicintakah // 10 
Those who stop to worry over the grammatical authority of 
a word at the moment of savouring the meaning of a verse 
[are like] those who, when pulling off a woman’s under¬ 
garment, stop to worry about its price. 

A good many verses depict captious critics as simply envious of 
poetic genius. 17 Yet, in spite of an often hostile critical environ¬ 
ment, Sanskrit poets might take heart in Jagannatha Panditaraja’s 
verse which consoled his poetic voice not to despair on account 
of the malicious attacks of the envious, but rather to consider 
that it will bring pleasure to the true connoisseurs of verse. 18 

Against Patronage 

Long before modern critics, Sanskrit poets blamed patronage 

for its stifling influence on poetic creation. One poet put it that 

when even Vispu retires to escape the flattery, his wife, Laksmi’s 19 
career is sung in epic terms. So might a king, the poet says, 
bedeck with pearls the body of a bitch. 20 Another complains 
a poets take captivating poetic speech and devote it entirely 
to niggardly and treacherous kings. 21 Ksemendra says it this 

WAV- ' J 


kavibhirnrpasevasu citralankaraharini / 

vayf vesyeva iobhena paropakaranlkftd // 22 

In the service of kings, poets have greedily prostituted poetic 

speech captivating i n its lovely ornaments- 20 like a 

common whore. 


K$emendra was obviously no ‘talking house bird’. 

Recapitulation 

iakluriia 'm 11 bC ’ ! S A ' B ' Keith puts itj that the Abhijnana- 

crueltvofreal rf S » T \ narrow W0r,<1 far removed from the 
y 1 hfe, but the same judgement cannot be applied 
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to the verses on poverty collected in the subhdsita anthologies. 
It is also true that, as S. K. De has it, the work of the Sanskrit 
poet ‘is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom of 
fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm’, but that world is 
markedly in contrast to the world of Ksemcndra’s satires, the 
bhaitas and prahasaitas. And if priests and kings play a dominant 
role in Sanskrit literature (as they did in the society it reflects), 
we have seen abundant criticism of both in every preceding 
chapter. It seems reasonable to conclude then that a significant 
literature of social conscience does exist in Sanskrit and that 
Keith’s pronouncement that ‘we can trace [there] no echo of 
social discontent’ cannot hold true for all the classics, much less 
for the vast literature which lies beyond the standard curricula 
in Sanskrit education. There exists today both an opportunity 
and a need for detailed studies of the dimensions of social 
conscience in the satires, bhaifOs, prahasaitas and subhasitas . It 
has been the aim of this essay to lay the groundwork for such 
detailed studies. 
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